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THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR 1857,— 
adapted to different latitudes and longitudes, and filled with 
portraits of notable characters, and articles full of instruc- 
tion and entertainment, is now published and ready for 
delivery to our Friends and the trade generally. 

Those who wish to place in the hands of their families or 
in that of a friend, a small work calculated to elicit enquiry 
and afford instraction in the noble science of Phrenology, 
and its twin sister, Physiology, cannot do itin a more ac- 
ceptable and at the same time economical way than by 
distributing this annual. The Water-Ccre Almanac will 
be ready Sept.15th. Price of each, single 6 cents by mail; 
25 copies $1. Please address Fowies and Wezs, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


Arter Harvest is always a good time to sell 
books in the country. The abundant crops of the present 
year, the great activity in all branches of business, and 
the general presperity, furnish the means for mental cul- 
ture, as well as for physical comfort. To develop the mind 
and store it with knowledge, Booxs are essential, and now 
is an excellent time to obtain them. Agents, Booksellers, 
and others will please make out and forward their lists in 
order to get a supply for the Fall and Winter. Catalogues 
forwarded to all who desire. Please address, Fowxer and 
Wetts, Book Publishers and Wholesale Dealers, 308 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





Phrenology. 


GEORGE WILSON, 
THE MURDERER. 


Tue engraving of this notorious murderer is 
from a cast which was taken by us immediately 
after his execution. It indicates an animal tem- 
perament, excellent health, and very strong pro- 
pensities. All that region lying above, around, 











and back of the ears, is very large, as seen in 
the front view. The distance from the crown of 
the head to the opening of the ear, as seen in the 
side view, is quite considerable, showing large 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. He was stubborn 
and audacious, yet cunning, crafty, deceitful, 
cruel, and ferocious when excited. He had enor- 
mous Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, and, 
with such deficient Conscientiousness, he would 
steal without compunction, or murder for money, 
if he could not get it without, and conceal his 
villanies with more than common skill. He had 
very large Amativehess, and, joined with his 
temperament and general organization, it gave 
him a licentious tendency, which he indulged to 
excess and in the lowest manter, as evinced by 
the post-mortem examination. Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, Inhabitiveness, and Continuity, as seen 
in the fulness of the middle line of the back- 
head from Amativeness to Self-Esteem, were 


quite large ; but he had small Adhesiveness, and 
was incapable of forming strong friendships or 
of reciprocating confidence and affection. With 
all his cruelty and animal bravery he was desti- 
tute of the higher forms of courage. While 
physical power would avail him, he was brave ; 
but when his hour of execution approached, and 
he found himself irrevocably in the grasp of 


| power, he showed himself the coward. As fight- 
| ing men, who follow the rules of the ring, and 








have fair play insured, are courageous in meet- 
ing a well-matched antagonist, may lack the 
moral courage to meet the stern decrees of fate, 
like the late Yankee Sullivan, in committing su- 
icide, so Wilson lacked the moral courage to 
meet his fate like a man. 

He was executed at White Plains, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., on Friday, July 25th, 1856, for the 
murder of Captain Palmer, of the schooner 
Eudora Imogene, and the alleged murder of 
the mate, after which he scuttled the vessel at 
City Island, in Long Island Sound, about twenty 
miles from New York, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1855. 

The crime was attended with most barbarous 
cruelty. He probably murdered his victims in 
sleep with a hatchet, then stripped the bodies, 
and cut out all artificial marks, and by means of 
weights sunk them in the Sound. He then rob- 
bed the vessel, scuttled, and sunk it, and was ar- 
rested in the act of escaping in a boat by persons 
on shore who saw the vessel go down. The body 
of the Captain was found and identified some 
months after the murder, but that of the mate 
has not been recovered. 

After his conviction he feigned insanity, and 
for awhile raved like a madman, and tore off all 
his clothes ; but on being told that this would not 
avail, he smiled and dropped it. The day before 
his execution he asked if he would be hung, if he 
killed the captain and mate in self-defence. He 


| denied his guilt to the last, but from all the facts 


of the case, no one doubts his guilt. He declined 
to tell the place of his birth, or to give any his- 
tory of himself. 
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THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 


NUMBER III. 


Havrxe selected the profession,-business or 
calling which is to be followed through life, with 
the full, fixed determination of adhering to it at 
all hazards and through all contingencies — the 
next object should be to open the mind to as full 
and perfect an appreciation as possible of all the 
benefits and advantages growing out of the pro- 
fession or calling selected, or that are in any 
way connected with it. The object of this is to 
render the mind perfectly satisfied with the 
choice made, and thus diminish the strength o¢ 
the motives that may conduce to change. 

I would by no means recommend that other 
business. pursuits should be disparaged, with the 
view of being enabled to attach an importance to 
the one selected that does not properly belong 
toit. The policy that dictated that course would 
much resemble the disposition unfortunately 
possessed by some to pull others down to their 
own level, when they are themselves incapable, 
or unwilling to expend the effort necessary to 
enable them to rise. It is hardly possible for 
any common mind to take an enlightened view 
of the different professions or callings, without 
resting in the entire conviction that when the 
advantages and disadvantages of each come to 
be fully considered, there is the most abundant 
reason why every one should be satisfied with the 
one he has selected. 

There wl always, on close examination, be 
found reasons sufficient to render any one satis- 
fied that the business or calling he has selected, 
if not superior, is, at least, equal, taking all 
things into consideration, to any other. If it be 
of the humble kind, it is generally the safer, 
and, if well followed, the most invariably in- 
sures success. At least its prosecution is divest- 
ed of that distressing anxiety and those haras- 
sing cares, apprehensions and perplexities that 
seem almost inseparable from those generally 
deemed higher, and certainly of a more respon- 
sible character. 

When subjected to one test, viz., that of neces- 
sity, all professions or callings may be affirmed 
to be equal. All those that have grown into 
general use are equally indispensable to the well- 
being of society. Let the cobbler be disfranchis- 
ed, and the only effect would be to compel all 
who stood in need of his services to become cob- 
blers themselves. 

Society can never disparage that which is ne- 
cessary toits own continuance. Nor should any 
one whose business or calling is necessary, allow 
himself to admit for one moment that he is in- 
ferior to any other. Superiority and inferiority, 
in our American communities, are in reality terms 
without meaning, except when applied to original 
powers or capacities of mind or body, or to attain- 
ments either mental or corporeal. There would 
be no more justice in degrading a particular 
business or calling, because it required a differ- 
ent character of mind to prosecute it successful- 
ly from what others did, than there would be in 
divesting a state of its sovereignty, simply be- 
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cause its territory was less, or of a different kind 
of soil from that of other States. 

It is true that different professions and pur- 
suits afford to the individuals following them 
very different means and opportunities of becom- 
ing extensively known either for good or evil. 
This with some is a desirable object ; and where 
it happens to be coupled with an utter and hope- 
less inability to acquire or sustain an extensive 
reputation for good, it is often doubly unfortu- 
nate, as it not only leaves the most ardent de- 
sires unsatisfied, but often subjects to the keenest 
ridicule the individual between whose aims and 
efforts at accomplishment there is so wide and 
inexplieable a difference ; a difference as great as 
if they really originated in different worlds, and 
had no relationship whatever with each other. 

The great majority of men composing mostly 
our agricultural, and large portions of the me- 
chanical and mercantile classes, are not desirous 
of extensive notoriety. They are better satis- 
fed with being beneficially known withina lim- 
ited circle, and of exerting within that circle a 
strong and abiding influence, than of endeavoring 
to extend the range of knowledge and of influ- 
ence, rendering the one uncertain and the other 
weak in just the same proportion as they become 
diffused. 

They have arrived at the sound and judicious 
conclusion, aconclusion that cannot be too strong- 
ly urged upon all, that where moderate desires 
are entertained, they stand a much better chance 
of being gratified ; that where the circle of influ- 
ence is narrowed, it is more strongly exerted ; 
that where a man belongs less to the public, he 
belongs more to himself and his friends; and 
that the more he excludes the pomp and circum- 
stance of the world’s heartless pageantry, the 
stronger he binds to the very fibres of his heart 
the kindly endearments of his own blessed home. 

It is not in the power of every one to be great. 
The mind and body rarely visit this earth of ours, 
so exactly fitted to each other, and composed of 
elements so perfect and so harmonizing together, 
as to exert a commanding influence in the affairs 
of men. But goodness, which results from cor- 
rectly training and giving a right direction to 
the moral powers, is more within the reach of 
common capacities, and is not dependent on the 
exercise or possession of great intellectual pow- 
er. The elements that go to constitute goodness 
are not only more universally bestowed, but the 
moral appreciation and the influencing power of 
sound and correct motives in which it essentially 
consists, are more attainable by well-directed ef- 
fort than great energy and power of intellect. 
While the one must be given, the other can be, to 
a great extent, acquired. It is for this reason 
we are placed under a deep and life-lasting re- 
sponsibility for the motives we entertain and the 
acts we perpetrate, so far as they are possessed 
of moral qualities; but {gr deficient intellect 
there is no responsibility. Although, therefore, 
all cannot be great, yet all can be more or less 
good, and towards that, therefore, all reasonable 
effort should be directed. 

It may, I think, be safely assumed that a man 
is enabled to rise in iife mainly through the in- 
strumentality of the profession or business he has 
selected. As that serves the purpose of collect- 
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ing and concentrating his energies of action, so 
also should his thoughts and reflections be em- 
ployed principally about those objects and topics 
having some kind of reference or connection with 
that profession or business. No great approxi- 
mation, even towards that which is the easiest 
attained, can ever be accomplished without the 
exercise of much thought and no inconsiderable 
vigor of action. The condition upon which the 
attainment of everything desirable rests, is the 
expenditure of sufficient effort for that purpose. 





HOME SCENES. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 

[Tue home is where the character should be 
formed. If love and joy abide there, children 
imbibe them and they become embodied into 
their very being, as sunshine and showers enter 
into the composition of flowers. But if wrang- 
ling and hatred prevail, equally distinct effects 
are witnessed, which are as fatal to moral and 
social harmony and happiness as hail-storms and 
perpetual shadow are to the flower-garden. The 
following little home-story illustrates the power 
of love and self-control, and the oft-repeated 
phrenological fact, that whatever faculty a pa- 
rent or teacher exercises, it awakens the corre- 
sponding dispositions in children. Reader, are 
you in fault? if so, will you not try to reform 7] 

“Tl not live in this way!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lyon, passionately. “ Such disorder, wrangling, 
and irregularity, rob me of my peace, and make 
the house a bedlam instead of a quiet home.— 
‘Tom!’ she spoke sharply to a bright fellow who 
was pounding away with a wooden hammer on a 
chair, and making a most intolerable din, “ stop 
that noise this instant! And you, Em, not a 
word from your lips. If you can’t live in peace 
with your sister, I’ll separate you. D’ye hear? 
hush this instant!’’ 

“Then make Julia give me my pincushion. 
She’s got itin her pocket.” 

“Tt’s no such thing! I haven’t!’’ retorted 
Julia. 

“You have, I say.” 

“T tell you I haven’t.”’ 

“ Will you hush?” The face of Mrs. Lyon was 
fiery red; she stamped upon the floor as she 
spoke. 

“T want my pincushion. Make Julia give me 
my pincushion !”’ 

Irritated beyond control, Mrs. Lyon caught 
Julia by the arm, and thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, drew out a piece of lace and a pen- 
knife. 

“T told you it wasn’t there ; couldn’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

This impertinence was more than the mother 
could endure ; and acting upon her indignant 
impulses, she boxed the ears of Julia soundly, 
conscious at the same time that Emily was chiefly 
to blame for all this trouble by a wrong accusa- 
tion of her sister ; she turned upon her also, ad- 
ministering to her likewise an equal punishment. 
Frightened by all this, the younger children, 
whose incessant noise for the last half hour had 
contributed to the overthrow of their mother’s 
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temper, became suddenly quiet, and skulked 
away into the corners; and the baby, that was 
seated on the floor between two pillows, curved 
her quivering lips, and glanced fearfully up at 
that distorted face in which she had been used to 
see the love-light that made her heaven. 


A deep quiet followe? this burst of passion 
like the hush that succeeds the storm. Alas for 
the evil traces that were left behind! Alas for 
the repulsive image of that mother, Daguerreo- 
typed in an instant on the memory of her chil- 
dren, and never to be effaced! How many, many 
times in after years, will not a sigh heave in 
their bosoms, as that painful reflection looks out 
upon them from amid the dear remembrances of 
childhood ! 

A woman with good impulses, but with little 
self-control, was Mrs. Lyon. She loved her 
children and desired their good. That they 
showed so little forbearance one with another, 
manifested so little fraternal feeling, grieved her 
deeply. 

“My whole life is made unhappy by it,’”’ she 
would say ; “‘whatisto be done? It is dreadful 
to think of a family growing up in disorder and 
disunion. Sister at variance with sister, and 
brother lifting his hand against brother.” 

As was usual after the ebullition of passion, 
Mrs. Lyon, deeply depressed in spirits as well as 
discouraged, retired from her family to grieve 
and weep. Lifting the frightened baby from the 
floor, she drew its head tenderly against her 
bosom, and leaving the nursery, sought the quiet 
of her room. There, in repentance and humilia- 
tion, she recalled the stormy scene through 
which she had just passed, and blamed herself 
for yielding blindly to passion, instead of meet- 
ing the trouble among her children with a quiet 
discrimination. 

To weeping, calmness succeeded. Still she was 
perplexed in mind, and grieved at her own want 
of control. What was to be done with her chil- 
dren? How were they to be governed aright? 
Painfully did she feel her own unfitness for the 
task. By this time the baby was asleep, and the 
mother felt something of that tranquil peace that 
every true mother knows, when a young babe is 
slumbering on her bosom. A book lay on the 
shelf near where she was sitting, and Mrs. Lyon, 
scarcely conscious of the act, reached out her 
hand for the volume. She opened it without 
feeling any interest in its contents, but she had 
read only a few sentences when this remark ar- 
rested her attention: 

“ All right government of children begins with 
self-government.” 

The words seemed written for her, and the 
truth expressed was elevated instantly into per- 
ception. 

She saw it in the clearest light, and closed the 
book and bowed her head in sad acknowledg- 
ment of her ownerrors. Thus for some time she 
had been sitting, when the murmur of the voices 
below grew more and more distinct, and she was 
soon aroused to the painful fact that, as usual 
when left alone, the children were in a wrangle 
among themselves. Various noises, as of pound- 
ing, and throwing chairs and other pieces of fur- 
niture, were heard, and at length a loud scream, 





mingled with angry vociferations, smote upon 
her ears. 

Indignation swelled instantly in the heart of 
Mrs. Lyon ; hurriedly placing the sleeping baby 
in its crib, she started for the scene of disorder, 
moved by an impulse to punish severely the 
young rebels against authority, and was half- 
way down stairs, when her feet were checked by 
a remembrance of the sentiment, “Allright gov- 
ernment of children begins with self-govern- 
ment.” 

“Will anger subdue anger? When storm 
meets storm, is the tempest stilled?”’ These 
were questions asked of herself almost involun- 
tarily. “This is no spirit in which to meet my 
children. It never has nor never will enforce 
obedience,” she added, as she stood upon the 
stairs struggling with herself and striving for 
victory. From the nursery came louder sounds 
of disorder. How weak the mother felt! Yet 
in this very weakness was strength. 

“T must not stand idle here,” she said, as a 
sharper cry of anguish smote on her ears, and so 
she moved on quickly and opening the nursery 
door stood revealed to her children. Julia had 
just raised her hand to strike Emily, who stood 
confronting her with a fiery face. Both were a 
little startled at their mother’s sudden appear- 
ance,and both expecting the storm which usually 
came at such times, began to assume the defiant, 
stubborn air with which her intemperate reproofs 
were always met. 

A few moments did Mrs. Lyon stand looking at 
her children—grief, not anger, upon her pale 
countenance. How still all became. What a 
look of wonder came gradually into the chil- 
dren’s faces, as they glanced one at the other. 
Something of shame was next visible. And now 
the mother was conscious of a new power over 
the young rebels of her household. 

“ Emily,” said she, speaking mildly, and yet 
with a touch of sorrow in her voice she could not 
subdue, “I wish you would go up into my room 
and sit with Mary while she sleeps.” 

Without a sign of opposition or even of reluc- 
tance, Emily went quietly from the nursery, in 
obedience to her mother’s desire. 

“This room is very much in disorder, Julia.” 

Many times had Mrs. Lyon said, under similar 
circumstances, “ Why don’t you put things to 
rights!” or, “I never saw such girls! If all the 
house was topsy-turvey, and the floor an inch 
thick with dirt, you’d never turn over a hand to 
put things in order,” or, “ go and get the broom 
this moment, and sweep up the room.”’ Many, 
many times, as we have said, had such language 
been addressed by Mrs. Lyon, under like circum- 
stances, to Julia and her sisters, without produc- 
ing anything but a grumbling partial execution 
of her wishes. But now the mild intimation that 
the room was in disorder, produced the effects 
desired,—Julia went quickly about the restoring 
of things to the right places, and in a few min- 
utes order was apparent where confusion reigned 
before. Little Tommy, whose love of hammering 
was an incessant annoyance to his mother, ceased 
his din on her sudden appearance, and for a few 
moments stood in expectation of a boxed ear; 
for a time he was puzzled to know the new as- 
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pect of affairs. Finding that he was not under 
the ban as usual, he commenced slapping a stick 
over the top of an old table, producing a most 
ear-piercing noise. Instantly Julia said in a 
low voice to him: 

“ Don’t, Tommy, don’t do that. You know it 
makes mother’s head ache.”’ 

“Does it make your head ache mother ?” ask- 
ed the child curiously, and with a pitying tone 
in his voice, as he came creeping up to his moth- 
er’s side, and looking at her as if in doubt 
whether he would be repulsed or not. 

“Sometimes it does, my son,” replied Mrs. 
Lyon kindly, “and it is always unpleasant. 
Won’t you try to play without making so much 
noise ?”’ 

“ Yes, mother, I’ll try’”’ answered the little fel- 
low, cheerfully. “ But I’ll forget sometimes.” 

He looked earnestly at his mother, as if some- 
thing else was in his thoughts. 

“ Well, dear, what else?” said she, encourag- 
ingly. 

“When I forget you will tell me, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, love.’ 

“ And thenI’'ll stop. But don’t scold me, moth- 
er, for then I can’t stop.” 

Mrs. Lyon’s heart was touched. She caught 
her breath, and bent her face down to conceal 
its expression, until it rested on the silken hair 
of the child. 

“Be a good boy, Tommy, and mother will 
never scold you any more,’’she murmured gently 
in his ear. 

His arm stole upwards, and they were closely 
twined about her neck; he pressed his lips tightly 
against her cheek, thus sealing his part of the 
contract with a kiss. 

How sweet to the mother’s taste were those 
first fruits of self-control. In the effort to govern 
herself what a power had she acquired. In still- 
ing the tempest of passion in her own bosom, she 
had poured the oil of peace over the storm-fret- 
ted hearts ofher children. 

Only first fruits were these. In all her after 
days did the mother strive with herself, ere she 
entered into a contest with the inherited evils of 
her children, and just so far she was able to 
overcome evil in them. Often, very often, was 
self-resistance only a slight effort, but the feeble 
influence for good that flowed from her words or 
actions whenever this was so, warned her of 
error, and prompted a more vigorous self-control. 

Need it be said that she had an abundant re« 
ward? 





In the beautiful drama of Ion, the instinct of 
immortality, so eloquently uttered by the death- 
devoted Greek, finds a deep response in every 
thoughtful soul. When about to yield his young 
existence asa sacrifice to fate, his beloved Cle- 
manthe asks if they shall not meet again—to 
which he replies : 

“JT have asked the dreadful question of the 
hills that look eternal—of the clear streams that 
flow forever—of the stars, among whose fields of 
azure my raised spirit hath walked in glory. All 
were dumb. But while I gaze upon thy living 
face, I feel there is something in the love that 
mantles through its beauty which cannot wholly 
perish. We shall meet again, Clemanthe.” 
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PROFILE OF COL. FREMONT. 





Tue accompanying piofile view of Col. Fre- 
mont is from a Photograph by Farrand, 307 
Broadway, N. Y. We intended to have inserted 
it last month in connection with the front view, 
and his character and biography, but were not 
able to get it completed in time, and we now 
insert it to give, with the other portrait, a view 
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which like the leaven in the measure 
of meal continues to work—though 
perhaps for a while unseen by the care- 
less observer, yet none the less certain 
in its operation—until it produces the 
most astonishing results. 

There are hundreds of young men, 
and young women too, in every com- 
munity, who are growing up ignorant of 
their own capabilities, and of almost 
every law that governs body and mind, 
who have natural talents of a high or- 
der, but for the want of proper instruc- 
tion, either from their parents or teach- 
ers, bid fair to “ bury their talents in 
the earth,” and pass through life un- 
known beyond a narrow circle. Such 
would seize with avidity the truths em- 
braced in phrenology and the kindred 
sciences, if properly set before them, and 
with a little advice and encouragement, 
bestowed in a friendly manner—hold- 
ing up to their view at the same time 
objects worthy their best efforts, observ- 
ing always to direct them in a course 
best suited to their talents and dispo- 
sitions, and exciting in them a pure 
and lofty ambition, would in most cases 
enter at once upon a course, which 
would tend to develop their powers 
of body and mind, and thereby fit them 
for stations of usefulness and honor. 
Besides, what a pure satisfaction would 
result to the instructor of such, to be- 


| hold after a few years the happy result of a lit- 


| 


of his entire phrenological developments, and | 


have no doubt it will be acceptable to all of our 
readers. Of the likeness we may say that it is 
excellent ; and it being a different view from 
any one now before the public, gives it additional 
interest. The beard prevents our giving a good 
view of the lower part of the face, but Col. Fre- 


tle labor which cost him comparatively nothing ! 


A simple case in point will fully illustrate the 
idea I wish to inculcate : In 184—, while resid- 
ing in the town of H—, in this State, New York, 
I became acquainted with a young man who, for 
the sake of convenience, I will call B. He was 
then in his seventeenth year, and was one of a 
family of fourteen children. 

As is frequently the case under such circum- 
stances, his education had been almost wholly 
neglected, and, as a matter of course, he was 


| not only extremely ignorant of book learning, 


mont in his exploring expeditions became accus- | 


tomed to the full beard, and thus, from the force 
of circumstances, was perhaps the pioneer of his 
countrymen in adopting it. 
war and settlement of California, however, it has 
become very common in the Atlantic States as 
well as on the Pacific shore. 





THE RESULT OF PROPER 
INSTRUCTION. 

Ir is truly gratifying to all who feel an inter- 
est in the advancement of our race, and in the 
development and expansion of those God-like 
powers with which man is endowed, to observe 
the marked success which everywhere attends 
the teachings of phrenology. Wherever its sub- 
lime truths are made known, and its practical 
utility fully demonstrated, we perceive at once 
a great principle established and set in motion, 


but possessed but very vague and unintelligible 
ideas of the ways and doings of the world. 


| About a year previous to the time of which Iam 





A writing, he had the misfortune to lose his father, 
Since the Mexican | 


whereupon much of the care of a large family, 
devolved upon himself, which greatly lessened 
the probability of his ever advafieing in educa- 
tion beyond his present limits. But instead of 
repining at his condition, he manifested the most 
submissive disposition, combined with the most 
determined resolution “to work his way through” 
as he termed it, “ hit or miss.”” About this time, 
as I said, we became intimate friends ; but why 
I could hardly tell, for certainly there was no- 
thing attractive or prepossessing in his appear- 
ance to the.casual observer ; but he manifested 
such a generous disposition, was so candid and 
open-hearted, and had such a strong desire to 
learn and understand, that I almost involunta- 
rily sought his company when not otherwise en- 
gaged. Though young myself (being about B.’s 
age), I had acquired some knowledge of the 
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general principles of phrenology, and from hab- 
its of observation which I had early been taught 
to form, I had often noticed the character and 
disposition of my associates, and compared them 
with their phrenological developments. In this 
way I had acquired sufficient skill (as I thought), 
to form a pretty good opinion of character ; and, 
in B.’s case, I thought I could detect a strong, 
clear under-current of intellectuality, which had 
never yet been exposed to the revivifying influ- 
ence of educational training—pure sparkling 
thoughts buried down deep beneath the rubbish 
of ignorance, which would require but a few 
years of proper cultivation to bring to the sur- 
face in all the vigor and freshness of originality. 
He possessed a large brain, with large intellect- 
ual organs; an active temperament, and healthy 
organization. But circumstances soon occurred 
which changed our relations somewhat. Finding 
it difficult to keep together so large a family, it 
was thought best by the friends to procure 
places for the younger children, and let the older 
ones shift for themselves. B. being now re- 
lieved from his responsibility, and at liberty to 
act for himself, was not long in deciding what 
todo. Fortunately he succeeded in obtaining a 
place for the winter season, to work night and 
morning for his board, and attend the district 
school. It was now my lot to be his instructor ; 
and being familiar with his disposition, and the 
educational disadvantages under which he had 
been brought up ; and knowing, too, the sense of 
inferiority compared with the rest of the school, 
which he undoubtedly felt, would act as a damper 
upon his progress, I was not long at a loss how 
to proceed. 

Ata private interview, I pointed out, and ex- 
plained to him phrenologically, his own powers 
of mind, and his abilities to excel in his studies ; 
and endeavored to awaken in him noble aspira- 
tions, and a lofty ambition, and to hold out, at 
the same time, such inducements and encour- 
agements as I thought would be likely to at- 
tract his attention, and stimulate him to hearty 
action. 

I had not long to wait before I discovered 
that his mind was made up to burst off the chains 
of ignorance with which he was so firmly bound, 
and use every effort to make up in the future, 
what he had lost (or rather failed to obtain) in 
the past. 


The point was gained. The resolution was 
formed. The object of his ambition loomed up 
in the distant future in fascinating proportions, 
and he bent every effort toward its attainment. 
Suffice it to say, he passed rapidly on through 
the successive degrees of pupil, teacher, and 
student (and that, too, by his own exertions), un- 
til five years from the time he commenced his 
“winter’s term” at the district school under my 
tuition, he commenced the study of Law. He 
has since been admitted to the Bar, and is an 
honor to his profession. 


Though I have not seen him for nearly eight 
years, our correspondence during that time has 
been almost uninterrupted. 

In a recent letter from him he says, “ Friend 
H—,I am under many obligations to you for the 
kind instruction and timely advice you gave me 
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during the winter of 184—; for it is to that, as 
the primary cause, that I owe my present posi- 
tion.”” Again he says, “the truths of phrenol- 
ogy, of which you always spoke so highly, I 
have since learned to appreciate and admire.” 

The case needs no farther illustration or com- 
ment. It is but one in hundreds that occur ev- 
ery year, and shows clearly the great amount of 
good that might be accomplished by teachers, 
and others who have the charge of the young 
did they but properly direct “the young idea 
how to shoot,’’ and, as has been very appropri- 
ately added, “ what to shoot at.” There is no 
person in the world, if we except the mother, 
who exerts, or who may exert a greater influence 
over the youthful mind, and consequently over 
the destiny of the future man and woman than 
the teacher. How important, then, that the 
teacher rightly understand his mission--that he 
possess a thorough knowledge of the laws that 
govern body and mind, and practically illustrate 
them in every department of instruction. It 
will repay him a hundred fold for all the extra 
exertion it may require, in beholding the fruit of 
his labor in an intelligent, and law-observing 
community, and receiving the happy expressions 
of gratitude from all. Ss. 


[We look forward hopefully to the time when 
teachers shall be eo well versed in the science of 
Phrenology, and the leading principles of Physi- 
ology, that they will be able to estimate, cor- 
rectly, the constitutional and mental peculiari- 
ties of their pupils, and to adapt to each such 
training and instruction as will, at once, secure 
the highest order of health of body and vigor of 
mind. Then would they be qualified for their 
high position. Mau should be educated intellec- 
tually, in such a manner as not to impair the 
health ; and physically, so that the body will 
amply sustain the brain.—Eps.] 





WILLIAM HENRY LEVISON, 
alice 
PROF. JULIUS CASAR HANNIBAL. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Levison has a very active, susceptible 
temperament. There is a predominance of the 
nervous or mental over the motive or enduring 
qualities. He has a high degree of arterial cir- 
culation, which serves to exhaust the vitality 
faster than he has power to manufacture it. 
Hence he is obliged to work by fits and starts. 

His digestive system is rather poor, and the 
balance of the temperament as a whole is not 
good. There is too much impulsive energy and 
inflammability for his strength and endurance. 
He is too smart, intense, active, and liable to 
overdo. He cannot take life in a quiet, easy 
manner, and is decidedly eccentric in the tenden- 
cies of his mind in consequence of the peculiar 
combination and erratic character of his temper- 
ment. 

His Phrenological developements are uneven ; 
some of the organs are large while others are 
small. He hasstrong love, and is much inter- 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM HENRY LEVISON. 








ested in his female friends ; is also fond of chil- 
dren and disposed to act the part of a parent. 

His Adhesiveness is comparatively weak, and 
his attachments to others have the quality of 
sympathy toward all rather than special friend- 
ship for a few. 


He craves variety of thought and pursuit, 
and is dissonnected in the action of his mind; 
his thoughts are condensed and his feelings 
intense, but he is wanting in patience and appli- 
cation ; can show his talents in various depart- 
ments to better effect than to be closely con- 
fined to one process of thought. 


He has a full share of energy, spirit, resolu- 
tion, and courage, but is less courageous where 
there is physical fighting to be done, than where 
the contest is to be conducted by reason, wit, 
and sarcasm. Destructiveness, however, is large, 
so that when he becomes indignant, he feels like 
punishing severely, and can be really withering 
in his words. 

His appetite is rather too strong for the real 
wants of the system, and dyspepsia and occa- 
sional fits of the “blues” will be likely to re- 
sult; if he allows his appetite to act without 
restraint. 

He is anything but a selfish, penurious, close- 
minded, cunning, artful, and deceitful man ; but 
is open, candid, frank, and disposed to exhibit 
his real state of mind, and appears to be fully as 
bad as he is, and sometimes even worse, when 
compared with those who are more deceitful and 
better able to conceal their feelings. 

He spends his money freely ; if his income 
were doubled he would be likely to spend it all. 
He should have an economical wife and consti- 
tute her his banker. 





His character is so peculiar that while he is 
acting a perfectly natural part, many would sup- 
posed it to be assumed. He is almost destitute 
of the organ of Approbativeness. He desires 
distinction and influence in society, and is deter- 
mined to secure it in one way or another, but he 
cannot stoop to the customs and fashions of 
society to obtain it, nor can he do what persons 
generally are willing to do in order to distinguish 
himself; but his very large and active Self- 
Esteem throws him upon his own resources, and 
disposes him to act out his own nature in his own 
style. Thus he has an individuality of word 
and action peculiar to himself. He is exceed- 
ingly firm, set, and sometimes really stubborn. 
His Firmness joined to Self-Esteem and Destruct- 
iveness renders his character in times of ex- 
citement very positive and unbending; still, 
when his sympathies are excited, he is sometimes 
too pliable and willing to accommodate. He 
has extravagant hopes and anticipations, which 
raise him very high at times, and make every- 
thing look bright and promising ; but when he 
over-works his brain, and from various other 
causes, becomes nervous and dyspeptical, he is 
liable to deep and painful melancholy. 

He has much generosity, sympathy, good-will, 
and desire to promote the happiness of others, 
but he is not very religiously disposed ; has not 
much devotional tendency, feeling of penitence, 
or faith in the supernatural ; in fact, religious 
restraint is comparatively weak, and he acts out 
his character spontaneously, as if there were no 
special religious principles by which to regulate 
his conduct. 

He is ingenious, full of contrivance, mechan- 
ically or otherwise, and can change the form of 
expression, and present his ideas in a great vari- 
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ety of styles, and show a versatility of talent 
beyond that of most persons. 

What of talent or information he has, he can 
bring tothe surface readily, and appear to know 
a great deal more than he does, because he can 
express his ideas so glibly and confidently. He 
enjoys the beautiful, poetical, and sentimental ; 
has a very active imagination, and belongs to 
the “ Spread Eagle”’ class of orators, and writers, 
for he is strongly inclined to embellish, amplify, 
and exaggerate. 


Large Ideality, Constructiveness, Comparison, 
and Mirthfulness, make him delight to bring odd 
things together, and present his ideas in 
new, striking, and peculiar forms. He has an 
excessive ldve of fun, and sense of wit, which 
faculty, joined to his very large perceptive 
organs, enables him to perceive more opportuni- 
ties for fun than most persons. He enjoys mim- 
icry, and has a power of representing and acting 
out whatever is droll or ludicrous ; anything odd 
in form, motion or expression, furnishes food for 
his comical appetite. 

All his perceptive faculties are strong. He 
has great range of observation—sees everything, 
and can readily recall what he has seen—in fact, 
the strength of his mind is in his observing or 
perceptive faculties. Things, their qualities and 
conditions, and men in their various relations 
and qualities of mind, appear very plain to him, 
and he has a natural gift to represent things as 
they appear to him, or to caricature the gravest 
subjects. 

He has good language ; can communicate and 
represent in words his various thoughts and 
emotions. He has a quick and clear perception 
of character. He reads the minds of others at 
once, and in a very short time becomes acquaint- 
ed with strangers, and seems to know what to 
say, and how to say it, to produce the best effect 
on each person, however different in disposition. 

His vast perceptive intellect, joined to his 
ingenuity, imagination, wit, independence and 
will-power, in the absence of restraint, conserva- 
tive feeling, and deference for others, leads him 
to act out himself more truthfully, and to 
develope what gifts he has to a better advantage 
than ninety-nine persons in a hundred. 

He generally takes the odd, droll, and ridicu- 
lous view of a subject, and if there is a peg to 
hang a pun upon, he is sure to find it; or if there 
be a fissure or a flaw which will admit of becom- 
ing the nucleus of wit or raillery, it never can 
escape his prying curiosity and ever ready eye 
for comicality. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Instead of the oft-quoted “Let me make a 
nation’s songs, and I care not who makes its 
laws,” we might substitute, as almost equally 
well founded on the philosophy of human nature, 
“Let me make a nation’s jokes, and I care not 
who makes its laws.’’ For a bon mot has some- 
times more effect than a statute, and satire and 
burlesque are often more efficient than pillories 
and tread-mills. The subject of the present 
sketch is one of the makers of the nation’s fan— 
a joker by right of public approbation. It was 
through the medium of ‘Professor Julius 
Cesar Hannibal’s Lectures” that he first achieved 
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a decided position among the humorists of our 
day and country. Of these more anon. At pre- 
sent Mr. Levison is the Editor of the New York 
Picayune, a humorous and satirical hebdomadal 
too well known to the public to need any special 
remark from us. 


Mr. Levison was born in New York, June 5th, 
1821, and is consequently in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. His father was an American 
seaman, who was impressed by the British with 
many more of his countrymen, and fought under 
Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. It will be re- 
membered, that it was partly on account of such 
acts by the British Government, that this country 
was involved in the war of 1812. The account 
of the father’s subsequent escape is full of the 
most thrilling adventure, but does not properly 
belong to this memoir. After the birth of Wil- 
liam, the father removed to Newark, New Jersey, 
and established a boot and shoe manufactory. 


In 1831 he was unfortunate in business, and in 
1832 our undeveloped humorist was put to a 
trade -—the unromantic one at which Roger 
Sherman served his time, and from which he rose 
to the Judge’s bench. The occupation was 
hardly to the youngster’s taste ; so he ran away 
to a brother in Philadelphia, and obtained a situ- 
ation in a drug store. It was while here, that he, 
for the first time in his life, entered a theatre, 
where he saw Rice, then in the height of his 
popularity, performing Jim Crow. From this 
time forth he conceived quite a passion for the 
stage ; he subsequently played several seasons 
as a comedian, with very good success. A pro- 
tracted illness, however, led him to abandon the 
profession, and to adopt writing for the press, 
which he began to do in 1843. For a consider- 
able portion of that time he was connected with 
the military journalism of this city. About 1849 
he once more fell very ill of a nervous affection, 
that racked his frame, with little interruption, 
for eight years. During this term of suffering 
he began the “ Hannibal Lectures,” exemplifying 
in his own case what has been so often observed in 
regard to other humorists, that the intensest phy- 
sical pain is often accompanied by the cheer- 
fullest train of thought, and afflux of amusing 
ideas. 

In Mr. Levison’s case, as in that of Hood 
and others, his most amusing things have been 
written when every nerve was vibrating with 
pain. The Hannibal Lectures, which we have 
already alluded to, owe their popularity, which 
was extended over a period of eight years, to 
their entire originality. Their author has ever 
taken the greatest delight in watching the char- 
acter of the negro, and reproducing his peculi- 
arities. In this, however, he does not confine 
himself to the mere palpable external oddities of 
dialect, but in Professor Hannibal he gives us 
the quaint imagery, unexpected bits of philo- 
sophy, and ludicrously blundering confusion of 
thought, which characterizes the African. But 
Mr. Levison has, by no means, confined himself 
to Ethiopian literature. We can hardly take up 
any newspaper with a column of “ Wit and 
Humor” that does not contain one or more of 
his funny sayings. “ His letters from Europe,” 
(whither he went in 1854, to recover his health,) 
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were also widely read and extensively copied at 
the time. 

Mr. Levison is the most cheerful of men in the 
social circle, and kindness and liberality itself in 
business, as all those employed by him can 
testify. 





WEAK POINTS OF GREAT 
MEN, 

It is sometimes instructive, and at all times 
interesting to learn something of the eccentri- 
cities, failings, and foibles of remarkable persons, 
Such traits form the most attractive and salient 
points of biographical works ; they may be called 
the coloring of literary portraiture, and being 
endowed with an individual vitality are found to 
linger longest in the memory of the general 
reader. 

Having gathered together a number of these 
personal anecdotes, we propose to pass away & 
gossiping, and not wholly an unprofitable, half- 
hour in relating them to our readers. 

It is painful to reflect upon the inordinate vani- 
ty which characterizes many illustrious lives. 
When Cesar became bald, he constantly wore 
the laurel wreath with which we see him 
represented on the medals, in the hope of con- 
cealing the defect ; and Cicero’s egotism was so 
great, that he even composed a Latin hexameter 
in his own praise: 





Oh fortunatam natam me Consule Roman. 
(Oh fortunate Rome when I was born her Consul,) 


a line which elicited the just sarcasm of Juvenal. 
Queen Elizabeth left three thousand different 
dresses in her wardrobes when she died ; and 
during many years of the latter part of her life, 
would not suffer a looking-glass inher presence, 
for fear that she should perceive the ravages of 
time upon her countenance. Mecenas, the most 
egregious of classic exquisites, is saidto have 
“wielded the Roman Empire with rings on his 
fingers.”” The vanity of Benvenuto Cellini is too 
well knownto need repetition. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was, perhaps, the greatest beauty on record. His 
shoes, on court-days, were so gorgeously adorned 
with precious stones as to have exceeded six thou- 
sand guineas in value ; and he had a suit of ar- 
mor of solid silver, with jewels, sword and 
belt, the worth of which was almost incalcula- 
ble. The great Descartes was very particular 
about his wig, and always kept four in his dressing 
closet ; a piece of vanity wherein he was imitated 
by Sir Richard Steele, who never expended less 
than forty guineas upon one of his large black 
periwigs. Mozart, whose light hair was of fine 
quality, wore it very long and flowing down 
between his shoulders, with a tie of coloured rib- 
bon confining it at the neck. Poet Goldsmith’s 
innocent dandyism, and the story of his peach- 
blossom coat are almost proverbial. Pope’s self- 
love was so great that, according to Johnson, he 
“had been flattered till he thought himself one of 
the moving powers in the system of life.” 
Allan Ramsay’s egotism was excessive. On 
one occasion he modestly took precedence of 
Peter the Great in estimating their comparative 
importance with the public: “but haud [hold], 
proud, czar,”’ he says, “I wadna niffer [exchange] 
fame !’’ Napoleon was vain of his small foot. Sal- 
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vator Rosa was once heard to compare himself 
with Raphael and Michael Angelo, calling thes 
former dry and the latter coarse ; and Raphael 
again was jealous of the fame and skill of Michael 
Angelo. Hogarth’s historical paintings—which 
were bad —equalled, in his own opinion, those of 
the old masters. Sir Peter Lely’s vanity was so 
well known, that a mischievous wit resolved to 
try what amount of flattery he would believe, told 
him one day that if the Author of Mankind could 
have had the benefit of his (Lely’s) opinions upon 
beauty, we should have all been materially 
benefited in point of personal appearance; to 
which the painter emphatically replied ; “Fore 
Gott, sare, I believe you're right!’ Bojarda, the 
Italian poet, ascribed so high an importance to 
his poetry, that when he had invented a suitable 
name for one of his heroes, he set the bells ringing 
in the village. Kotzebue was so vain and en- 
vious that he could endure nothing celebrated to 
be near him, though it were but a picture or a 
statue ; and even Lamartine, the loftiest and 
finest of French poets, robs his charming pages 
of half their beauty by the inordinate self-praise 
of his commentaries. Rousseau has been called 
“the self-torturing egotist :’’ and Lord Byron’s 
life was one long piece of egotism from beginning 
to end. He was vain of his genius, his rank, his 
misanthropy, and even of his vices ; and he was 
particularly proud of his good riding and his 
handsome hands. 


Penuriousness, unhappily, has been too com- 
monly associated with learning and fame. Cato, 
the censor, on his return from Spain, was so 
parsimonious that he sold his field-horse, to save 
the expense of conveying the animal by sea to 
Italy. Attilius Regulus, at the period of his 
greatest glory in Africa, entreated permission to 
return home to the management of his estate, 
which consisted of but seven acres, alleging that 
his servants had been defrauding him of certain 
agricultural implements, and that he was anxious 
to look after his affairs. Lord Bacon isa melan- 
choly instance of the dominion obtained by 
avarice over a great mind. Among artists, 
Nollekens and Northcote were proverbially 
penurious. Swift, in his old age, was avaricious, 
and had an absolute terror of visitors. “ When 
his friends of either sex came to him in expectation 
ofadinner, his custom was to give every one a 
shilling, that they might please themselves with 
their provision.” Of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, it is said by Macaulay, that “his splendid 
qualities were mingled with alloy of the most 
sordid kind.” 

We will now turn to the errors of self-indul- 
gence. Socrates, Plato, Agathon, Aristophanes, 
and others of the most celebrated Greeks, drank 
wine to a surprising extent ; and Plato says, in 
his Symposium, that Socrates kept sober longer 
than any. Tiberius was so much addicted to this 
vice, that he had frequently to be carried from the 
Senate-house. Ben Jonson delighted in copious 
draughts of Canary wine, and even contrived to 
have a pipe of that liquor added to his yearly 
pension as poet-laureate. The fine intellect of 
Coleridge wasclouded over by this unhappy 
propensity. Montaigne indulged in sherry. 
The otherwise unexceptionable morality of 








Addison was stained by this one error. r 
Richard Steele, Fielding and Sterne shared 
the prevailing taste for hard drinking. 
Mozart was no exception to the rule. Churchill 
was avery intemperate man ; and Hogarth gave 
a ludicrous immortality to the satirist’s love of 
porter, by representing him in the character of a 
bear with a mug of that liquor in its paw. 
Tasso aggravated his mental irritability by the 
use of wines, despite the entreaties of his 
physicians. During his long imprisonment, he 
speaks gratefully in his letters of some sweet- 
meats with which he had been supplied ; and 
after his release, he relates with delight the good 
things that were provided for him by his patron, 
the Duke of Mantua—“the bread and fruit, the 
fish and flesh, the wines, sharp and brisk, and the 
confection.” Pope, who was somewhat of an epi- 
cure, when staying at the house of his friend, 
Lord Bolingbroke, would lie in bed for days toge- 
ther, unless he heard that there were to be stew- 
ed lampreys for dinner, when he would forthwith 
arise, and make his appearance at table. Dr. 
Johnson had a voracious liking for a leg of 
mutton. “Atmy Aunt Ford’s,” he said, “I ate 
so much ofa leg of mutton, that she used to talk 
of it.” A gentleman once treated him toa dish 
of new honey and clouted cream, of which he 
partook so enormously, that his entertainer 
was alarmed. 


Quin, the famous actor, has been known to 
travel from London to Bath, for the mere sake of 
dining upon a John Dory. Dr. Parr, ina private 
letter, confesses to his passionate love of hot 
boiled lobsters, with a profusion of shrimp-sauce. 
Shelley was for many years a vegetarian ; and in 
the notes to his earliest edition of Queen Mab, 
speaks with enthusiasm of a dinner of “greens, 
potatoes, and turnips.’’ Ariosto was excessively 
fond of turnips. Heate fast, and of whatever 
was nearest to him, often beginning with the 
bread upon the table before the other dishes 
came. Being visited one day by a stranger, he 
devoured all the dinner that was provided for 
both ; and when afterward censured for his im- 
politeness, he only observed that “the gentleman 
should have taken care of himself.” Handel ate 
enormously ; and Dr. Kitchener relates of him 
that whenever he dined at a tavern, he ordered 
dinner for three. On being told that all was 
ready as soon as the company should arrive, he 
would exclaim: “Den bring up de dinner 
prestissimo—I am de gompany!’’ Lord Byron’s 
favorite dish was eggs and bacon ; and though he 
could never eat without suffering from an attack of 
indigestion, he had not always sufficient firmness 
to resist the temptation. Laplace, the great 
French astronomer, would eat spiders as arelish. 
Linneus delighted in chocolate ; and it was he 
who bestowed upon it its generic name of Theo- 
broma, or “food of the gods.” Fontenelle 
deemed strawberries the most delicious eating in 
the world ; and during his last illness used to 
exclaim constantly: “If I can but reach the 
season of strawberries !” 

The amusements of remarkable persons have 
been various, and often eccentric. The great 
Bayle would frequently wrap himself in his cloak 
and hasten to places where mountebanks resorted: 
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and this was his chief relaxation from the intens- 
ity of study. Spinoza delighted to set spiders 
fighting, and would laugh immoderately at 
beholding their insect warfare. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu used to seek amusement in violent ex- 
ercise, and was found by De Grammont jumping 
with his servant to see who could leap the hignest. 
The great logician, Samuel Clarke, was equally 
fond of such saltatory interludes to his hours of 
meditation, and has been discovered leaping over 
tables and chairs. Once, observing the approach 
ofa pedant, he said : “Now we must leave off, 
for afool iscomingin!’’ The learned Petavius 
used to twirl his chairs round and round for five 
minutes, at the end of two hours. Tycho Brahe 
diverted himself with polishing glasses for spec- 
tacles. Paley, the author of Natural Theology, 
was so much given to angling, that he had his 
portrait painted with rod and line in his hand. 
Louis XVL., of sad memory, amused himself with 
lock-making. Salvator Rosa used to perform in 
extempore comedies, and take the charactor of a 
mountebank in the streets of Rome. Anthony 
Magliabechi, the famous librarian to the Duke of 
Tuscany, took a great interest in the spiders 
which thronged his apartments; and while 
sitting among his mountains of books would 
caution his visitors “not to hurt the spiders !’’ 

Moses Mendelssohn, surnamed the Jewish 
Socrates, would sometimes seek relief from too 
much thought in standing at his window and 
counting the tiles upon his neighbor’s roof. 
Thomas Wharton, the poetical antiquary, used 
to associate with the school-boys, while visiting 
his brother, Dr. J. Wharton. Campbell says :— 
“When engaged with them in some culinary 
occupation, and when alarmed by the sudden 
approach of the master, he has been known to 
hide himself in a dark corner of the. kitchen, 
and has been dragged from thence by the 
doctor, who had taken him for some great 
boy. Cowper kept hares, and made bird-cages. 
Dr. Johnson was so fond of his cat, that he would 
even go out himself to buy oysters for puss, 
because his servant was too proud todo so. 
Goethe kept a tame snake, but hated dogs. Arios- 
to delighted in gardening, but he destroyed all he 
planted, by turning up the mould to see if the 
seeds were germinating. Thomson had his 
garden at Richmond, respecting which the old 
story of how he ate peaches off the trees with his 
hands in his pockets is related. Gibbon was a 
lazy man, Coleridge was content to sit from 
morning till night threading the dreamy mazes 
of his own mind. Gray said that he wished to be 
always lying on sofas, reading eternal new novels 
of Crebellion and Marivaux. Fenton, the emi- 
nent scholar, died from sheer inactivity : he rose 
late, and when he had risen, sat down to his 
books and papers. A woman who waited upon 
him inhis lodgings said, that, ‘he would lie a-bed 
and be fed with a spoon.’’ Contrary example to 
that is Sir Walter Scott, who wrote all his finest 
works before breakfast. 

To return to the recreations of celebrated 
persons. Oliver Cromwell is said to have some- 
times cast aside his puritan gravity, and played 
at blindman’s buff with his daughters and 
attendants. Henri Quatre delighted togo about 
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in disguise among the peasantry. Charles II.’s 
most innocent amusement consisted in feeding 
ducks in St. James’ Park, and in rearing numbers 
of those beautiful spaniels that still bear his name. 
Beethoven would splash in cold water at all times 
of the day, till his chamber was swamped, and 
the water oozed through the flooring to the rooms 
beneath ; he would also walk out in the dewy 
fields at night or morning without shoes or 
stockings. Shelley took an unaccountable 
delight in floating little paper-boats on any piece 
of water he chanced tobe near. There is a pond 
on Hampsted-heath which has often borne his tiny 
fleets ; and there is an anecdote related of him— 
rather too good, we fear, to be true, which says— 
that being one day beside the Serpentine, and 
having no other paper in his pocket wherewith 
to indulge his passion for ship-building, he actu- 
ly folded a bank-bill for fifty pounds into the de- 
sired shape, launched the little craft upon its 
voyage, watched its steady passage over with pa- 
ternal anxiety, and finally, received the frail boat 
in safety at the opposite side.—Dollar Maga- 
zine. 





CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEWER. 
NUMBER II. 


IsmoxKeD three years quite steadily, and had so 
far overcome the natural aversion to the poison- 
ous weed as to find it necessary to my content- 
ment. I felt uneasy without it; and not unfre- 
quently did its use make me sick and nervous. 

In the summer of 1830, I found myself at a 
distance from home, among the Catskill moun- 
tains, with no smoking apparatus in the party. 
There were, however, several in the company 
who chewed tobacco, but I had not yet descended 
so low as to chew. I had the idea, and still enter- 
tain it, that chewing is far more filthy and dis- 
gusting, as well as more inconvenient in many 
respects, than smoking, and I had resolved to 
avoid this phase of the habit. 

But my abused nervous system craved its 
usual indulgence, and having no means of fur- 
nishing it that gratification I ventured to put a 
piece of tobacco in my mouth. I need not tell 
the experienced chewer how very pungent and 
nauseating it tasted—how it made the saliva 
flow to dilute the poison and expel it; for they 
know it far better than pen can describe it ; and 
there is no use in trying to give the uninitiated 
an idea of it by words. By following up this 
course for a week I could keep the vile stuff in 
my mouth, and by drawing my tongue firmly 
back into the throat, prevent the juice from in- 
vading my stomach. 

From smoking after each meal, the transition 
to constant chewing is easy. From a periodical 
gratification to a continuous one, the process is 
very natural and can hardly be resisted. 

I then became a chewer as well as smoker, and 
followed it until my appetite required so much 
that I could not afford to use cigars steadily. 
Hence I took a new pipe and used the least of- 
fensive tobacco I could find. Some days of great 
excitement I have smoked as many as thirty pipes 
of tobacco, besides chewing from a plug of the 
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best Virginia “honey-dew.” I suffered much 
from a broiling, acid affection of the stomach,call- 
ed heart-burn, for years, yet I would follow the 
very habit which I was aware produced the 
difficulty. 

I used to take a chew before dressing and a 
smoke before breakfast, and of course both came 
in for ashare after breakfast, until bed time. 
When I had thus indulged all day I would feel so 
excessively nervous and excitable, and often 
sick, that I would resolve to use less, and some- 
times in utter disgust determined to abandon it 
altogether. 


One very hot day, and wearing neither coat 
nor vest, I put a paper of tobacco into the watch 
fob of my pantaloons. The tobacco soon became 
moistened by my excessive perspiration, and the 
narcotic effect being absorbed by the skin, I be- 
gan to feel sick and weak, was pale and cold, 
and soon unable to speak or hold up my head. 
I was thoroughly relaxed and utterly helpless. 
This greatly alarmed my associates, who thought 
me sun-struck, or in a fit, or in some other way 
near the grave. An elderly man who had used 
tobacco more years than I had lived, and per- 
haps had seen its effects in a similar way, began 
to hunt on my person for tobacco, and finding 
the tobacco poultice near the pit of my stomach, 
he thus solved the mystery. This being removed, 
and a newspaper interposed between the satur- 
ated linen and the skin, the effects gradually 
wore off, and in two hours I was able to resume 
my business. 

I wanted no more tobacco that day—but the 
next, strange to say, I had an appetite for, and 
used it as before. One would suppose this ex- 
perience of the poisonous and dangerous effects 
of tobacco would have enlightened anybody of 
common sense as to its deadly qualities, and the 
imminent hazard to health and life by its use, 
and thus have frightened me from further using 
it. But my conduct was no more surprising 
than that of the devotee of alcoholic liquors. 
He takes an overdose, falls powerless by intoxi- 
cation, and, while the distracting headache and 
the vertigo and nausea last, thinks he never will 
use any more; but when nature has conquered the 
poison and expelled it, he unwisely resumes his 
cups, it mey be with a little moderation for a 
time. 

There is a nervous craving, a feeling of rest- 
less discontent without the indulgence, and al- 
though the drug satisfies this craving for the 
time being, it implants in the mind and body a 
still deeper yearning for it, and a still sterner 
necessity for its use. We pity the drunkard and 
despise the opium-eater, but the devotee of to- 
bacco is enslaved by the same law of habit, which 
habit is really a kind of disease, self-inflicted, 
and derogatory to dignity, personal freedom, and 
self-control. 

It is usual for experienced tobacco-chewers to 
throw out the quid before going into a church, a 
parlor, or other place where a spittoon may not 
be found ; but as there are few, if any, rules with- 
out exceptions, I not unfrequently found myself 
very awkwardly situated in this respect. It is 
so common a thing for the habitual chewer to 
have his quid in his mouth that he often finds 


- himself cornered before he is aware of it ; but he 
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can generally throw his quid under, or behind 
the sofa, put it in his pocket, tuck it-under his 
hat lining, or in some other equally neat, shrewd 
and gentlemanly way, dispose of it. 

As seamen say when recounting the facts of a 
marine disaster, “nothing unusual occurred” 
until the day of the funeral of General Harrison. 
This I attended, and as there was an immense 
procession I availed myself of a stand on the 
western steps of the Capitol to witness the grand 
pageant. This being fully seen, I hastened on- 
ward to the Congressional cemetery, to obtain a 
favorable place where I might witness the last 
solemn rites. Being rather short in stature, like 
a historical character of old, I climbed a cedar, 
instead of a sycamore tree, that stood about 
twenty feet in front of the receiving vault in 
which the remains were to be deposited. In this 
area were assembled the Heads of Departments, 
Foreign Ministers, Members of the two Houses of 
Congress, and other distinguished persons, and 
I deemed myself, and perhaps a dozen others who 
were in the tree with me, specially fortunate in 
the possession of so commanding a view of the 
eminent living, and the last obsequies of the 
illustrious dead. 


The excitement was great, and of course I 
must take large quids, and often. I found one of 
these fresh, large quids in my mouth, myself in 
the tree, the tree full of men below me, and un-* 
der the tree there was a sea of upturned faces 
compact enough to hide completely the earth ; 
and this pack of men extended for twenty rods 
in all directions. 

In the midst of the burial solemnities, and in 
the condition here indicated, I found my mouth 
filling with saliva saturated with tobacco. I 
looked below on all sides for a place to spit, but 
found none, and strange to say, by some mis- 
chance in this dilemma, I found myself minus a 
handkerchief, which I had not before discovered. 
The very difficulty and hopelessness of my condi- 
tion made the tide rise more rapidly. The sun 
beat hotly upon me, and the excitement conse- 
quent upon the fix I was in, added to the previ- 
ous exercise, made the perspiration flow freely. 
I thought it impossible to get down, yet impos- 
sible long to remain up, unless I could, in some 
way or other rid myself of the tobacco-juice. I 
wondered if I could swallow it. This I debated 
seriously, though silently, and finally concluded 
I could stand one-half of it and retain the bal- 
ance until the services should be concluded and 
Icould get down. I tried the experiment but 
not without serious misgivings, and these in- 
creased as my stomach, which had been trained 
to be capable of enduring pretty intimate rela- 
tionship to tobacco, admonished me that there 
was a point beyond which even it could not be 
compelled to go. In short, I was “ sick as death.” 
I felt pale and chilly, weak and trembling, and 
concluded I must climb down in spite of the 
packing below, or fall. My mouth was too full 
to speak, unleas I held my head up, like a chicken 
when he drinks, and I must look down and tell 
the people below that I was sick and must get 
down. 

Tobacco chewers, “fancy my feelings” in this 
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dilemma! Only you can appreciate them, and 
may you never be in such a fix. 

How I got down I hardly know. It was a 
move of desperation, and I was too sick to be 
fully cofiscious of all that transpired. I remem- 
ber, however, some not very gentle or Christian 
epithets bestowed upon me for going into a tree 
and then climbing down at such a time to the 
disturbance of so many. As I staggered away 
through the crowd I heard it whispered, “ He is 
drunk, let him have room to go.” 

I didn’t stop to contradict this slander, partly 
because I was “too full for utterance,’’ and partly 
because I was half inclined to think the charge 
was true, or nearly as bad as true. My head 
was giddy, my stomach in an awful condition, 
every nerve wasagitated,and my limbs too weak 
to walk straight, and if this was not drunkenness 
I thought it was “ tharabouts.” 

I staggered away among the tombstones and 
leaned against that of Cilley, who fell in a duel 
with Graves, and then and there said I never 
would use the vile weed again. 

I went back to my hotel a sorry-looking indi- 
vidual, but I concluded I felt worse than I looked, 
because nobody seemed frightened at my looks, 
while I certainly was frightened at my feelings. 
Who but a tobacco chewer would believe, that 
such a promise, made at such a place would have 
been broken ; that in less than two days I would 
have been chewing again as eagerly as ever? 
How I tried to quit many times, and did not 
endure, and how I finally conquered my enemy, 
must be told in another number. 





THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 
Tue human lungs possess upwards of one 
hundred and sixty-six square yards of respira- 
tory surface, every single point of which vast 
surface is in constant and immediate contact 
with the atmosphere inspired. Let us then con- 
sider the quantity ef air which is being daily pre- 
sented to this surface. It will of course vary ac- 
cording to age, constitution, and mode of living: 
The quantity of air received at an ordinary in- 
spiration, without any effort at all, and when the 
body and mind are tranquil, is according to Dr, 
Smith, about one pint. Considering eighteen 
respirations to take place in one minute, about 
eighteen pints of pure air are necessary for sus- 
taining healthful life during that short period. 
One little minute of healthful life cannot be en- 
joyed without about eighteen pints of pure air 
being diffused over that wonderful extent of 
delicate capillary net-work connected with the 
lungs. The quantity requisite for an hour of 
health will thus be 1080 pints. And to continue 
the calculation, one day’s healthful existence, 
25,920 pints, or no less than 60 hogsheads of pure 
atmosphere, must enter the lungs; and this is 
allowing but one pint for each inspiration, and 
but eighteen inspirations for each minute ; 
though it must be clear to all, that during active 
exercise it frequently happens that in one minute 
of time more than twice eighteen inspirations 
take place, and considerably more than a pint of 
air enters the lungs at a single inspiration. 
Now, this immense volume of air is on pur- 











pose to give life to the liquid essence of our 
food—life to the dead blood. Until acted upon 
by the atmosphere, the fluid which is traversing 
the lungs is, to all intents and purpose, dead ; 
and consequently, totally incapable of repairing 
worn structures, of carrying on functions, or of 
maintaining any vitality in the system: nay, it 
even contains in its element, a considerable quan- 
tity of pernicious poison, brought to the lungs to 
be given out in the act of breathing, lest it should 
kill the human fabric. The poison alluded to 
is carbonic acid. To breathe in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid is death, as rapid as it is cer- 
tain. 

Let us imagine, then, forty individuals to have 
entered a room of sufficient size to receive them 
without overcrowding. We may as well con- 
sider it an ordinary school-room, and the forty 
individuals, forty industrious pupils. This will 
give us an opportunity of noticing, among other 
things, how impure air affects the thinking brain. 
Suppose them diligently at work, then, in an 
unventilated apartment, with the door and win- 
dows closed. 

Now, calculating from the same estimates as 
before, in one minute from the time of entry, 
each of the forty pairs of lungs has performed 
eighteen respirations; and with every respira- 
tion a pint of air has been deprived of a fourth 
part of its oxygen; and the same volume of car- 
bonic acid has been mingled with the atmosphere 
of the school-room. In one minute of time, 
therefore, 40 times eighteen pints, that is seven 
hundred and twenty pints—as we are not speak- 
ing of adults, we will say six hundred pints of 
the inclosed air have been deprived of no less 
than a fourth of their creative oxygen; while 
an equal volume of the destroying acid is float- 
ing in the apartment, and influencing the blood 
at every inspiration. Or, which will be found, 
upon calculation, to amount to the same thing, 
in one single minute, as much as one hundred 
and fifty pints—upwards of eighteen gallons of 
air, has altogether lost its life-creating pow- 
er; the deficiency being made up by a deadly 
poison. 

Now, since such a change takes place in one 
minute, let me beg of you to reflect what change 
takes place in ten--what in twenty—what in 
half an hour— what must be the an ount of poi- 
son which the lungs of these unfortunate victims 
are inhaling, after an hour of such confinement. 
And yet howcommon it is, not for school-children 
alone, but for persons of all ages and conditions, 
to be shut up in very low, badly-ventilated 
apartments, for more than five, six, or seven 
hours together. Allow me to remind you that 
in the human body the blood circulates once in 
2 1-2 minutes. In 2 1-2 minutes all the blood 
contained in the system traverses the respiratory 
surface. Every one, then, who breathes an im- 
pure atmosphere 2 1-2 minutes has every parti- 
cle of his blood acted on by the vitiating air. 
Every particle has become less vital, less capa- 
ble of repairing structures, or of carrying on 
functions: and the longer such air is inspired, 
the more impure it becomes, and the more cor- 
rupted grows theblood. Permit me to repeat, 
that after breathing 2 1-2 minutes an atmosphere 
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incapable of properly oxygenating the fluids 
which are traversing the lungs, every drop of 
blood in the human being is more or less poi- 
soned : in 2 1-2 minutes more, even the minutest 
part of man’s fine-wrought organs has been vis- 
ited and acted upon by this poisoned fluid—the 
tender, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, the sensi- 
tive nerves, the heart, the brain; together with 
the skin, the bones throughout their structure, 
in short, the entire being. There is not a point 
in the human frame, but has been traversed by 
vitiated blood—not a point but must have suf- 
fered injury. 

Without food or exercise, man may enjoy life 
some hours; he may live some days. He cannot 
exist a few minutes without air. And yet, what 
laws are so infringed as the laws of respiration? 
In our temples of public worship, in our courts 
of justice, in our prisons, our mines, our facto- 
ries, and our schools, ventilation was, until late- 
ly, almost disregarded—nay, is still, in many 
places, entirely disregarded. And asfor private 
dwellings, it may be most unhesitatingly affirmed, 
that even for the wealthier class of society, not 
one in a thousand— is constructed on sound sani- 
tary principles with respect to its ventilation- 
I allude not co much to lower stories, as to dor- 
mitories. How rare to find a dormitory whose 
atmosphere at early morning would be no more 
tainted than when it was entered for repose the 
previous night. Yet, be it borne in mind, that 
whenever after a night’s repose, the slightest 
degree of closeness is perceptible in a chamber, 
it is an incontrovertible proof that the chamber 
is not well ventilated ; and whatever may have 
been the benefit which the system may have re- 
ceived from sleep, that benefit has been partly 
neutralized by the ill effects of an impure at- 
mosphere.— Hopely’s Lecture on Respiration. 





“OUR AUNT LUCY ;” 
OR, HOME MEMORIES. 


Wno does not recall with infinite pleasure the 
recollections of youth, and in that picture of the 
past, who cannot see the benignant features of 
some geod old aunt who was a friend to every- 
body, and especially so to himself? What excel- 
lent warm corners had the broad hearth ; what 
dough-nuts, what apples, and walnuts — what 
everything, did our aunt Lucy give us! 

Her entertaining stories too, about the state 
of things when she was a girl, sixty years before ; 
when everybody lived in log-houses, and only 
here and there did the sunlight find an opening 
through the dense forest, for the full display of * 
its strength. It was then and there that the 
bears invaded the pig-stye, and the sneaking 
wolf carried off his prey from the sheep-fold. 

Aunt Lucy was an old maid, and lived ina 
small house by herself on the farm of her brother, 
near to his dwelling. Seventy-five years had 
changed the ruddy infant to an imbrowned, 
wrinkled visage. The ruby lips that once smiled 
over palisades of pearl, were now pursed and 
pale, and not a tooth was left as a memento of 
the departed. The eye that once sparkled with 
animation and dilated with hope, or melted with 
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love, had become bleared and dim. The airy | 
grace of motion, and the elastic step that once | 
fascinated the beholder as it glided in the mazy 
dance and kept joyous time to voluptuous music, 
were stiffened by age and partial decrepitude. 
The raven locks that fell in wavy luxuriance 
over a pearly neck, had become thin and gray. 

Such was aunt Lucy—she was everybody’s 
aunt as well as friend, when first I knew her. 
Though she was brown and wrinkled ; her lips | 
contracted, her teeth gone, her eye dim, her 
step faltering, and her form stooping, and her 
entire person, like her house and all her furni- 
ture, tending rapidly to earthly dissolution, still 
aunt Lucy was young in heart, in affection, and, 
in my eye, lovely. Her smile, which looked 
like golden sunshine laving serrated mountain- 
sides, was so full of welcome and of gladness, 
that it made my young heart bound with gentle 
joy ; and my struggles with care for a third of a 
century since, have not effaced that smile from 
my memory, nor uprooted the joy she planted in 
my heart. 





I was always fond of the society of old people 
—and many a long winter evening have I stolen 
away from the jovial young party and gone to | 
aunt Lucy’s, or to the house of an old “ John 
Anderson”’ and his wife, and listened to their 
tales, or called back to them their days of youth, 
by recounting to them the workings of my own | 
joys and hopes. Thus I gained a stock of infor- 
mation of home history and the manners of ’76, 
which to my associates was never revealed, and 
which otherwise would have been entombed with 
the antiquated few who possessed it. 

Aunt Lucy was a prime housekeeper all her 
life. She once had two maiden sisters who had 
gone to the grave at eighty, and left her in the 
cottage alone. Still she went through all the 
formalities of cooking and housekeeping with 
as much punctuality as if she had kept a dozen 
boarders. I have watched her while she pre- 
pared many a meal. She would have a repre- 
sentative of every staple or variety in the culi- 
nary department. For her dinner, for aunt Lucy 
was a farmer—she would boil a bit of pork, a 
nice piece of corned beef, three or four potatoes, 
a beet, a turnip, a parsnip, and a little cabbage 
—or, in the season, she would have a few greens 
or asparagus, green peas and beans. For a des- 
sert she would have all the relishes that any well- 
appointed family could desire. It seemed strange 
to me to see the little quantity of each variety 
of food on her table, and I once inquired why 
she had a little of everything, and told her I 
thought she would rather go to the pantry and 
pick up a dinner like a hungry boy from school. 
She replied, ‘I want to live as well as if I had 
a dozen associates ; besides, I eat for myself, and 
not for others, and am determined to maintain 
my regular habits as long as I live.” 


Aunt Lucy was the neatest person I ever 
knew. Her cow, her cat and her pig were kept 
clean, and were fed in dishes as clean as her 
own. The cat seemed fatter and more contented 
than others, and appeared to be aware that she 
was of the higher and better cared-for class of 
cats. I never heard of her keeping bad, or cat- 
erwauling hours. If she did so far forget herself, 














it was certainly the exception, not the rule of 
her conduct. 

Her cow, too, I used to think was much 
more select in respect to her food, and more par- 
ticular in her habits than any others of the flock. 
True it is, when others capered, hooked the 
earth-bank, pawed up the dust in the road, and 
rollickingly dashed into the scrub cedars and 
hemlocks, aunt Lucy’s cow kept along, ina lady- 
like manner, in the clean foot-path at the road- 
side. Then, when she came to the cottage-door 
and put her hroad, honest face inside, touching 
the nose of the cat with her own, and uttering 
to her mistress that soft low tone of mildness and 
content, as much as to say, “come with your 
pail, I am ready to repay your care and kind- 
ness.” The milking over, aunt Lucy would 
bring a small quantity of salt on a clean plate, 
and the cow, with well-trained tongue-tip, would 
daintily , and—fora cow—very genteelly, partake 
of the saline luxury. When all was over, she 
would walk away to her yard, and yield to rest 
and rumination. 

Would the reader know why this cow was so 
much more gentle and well-behaved than others? 
--Aunt Lucy was always kind and gentle to the 
beast from the time it wasacalf. It had been 
brushed and washed and combed by aunt Lucy, 
and never been struck a blow or spoken to 
sharply, and its mothers for three generations 
back had been treated in a similar manner; and 
why, therefore, should not aunt Lucy’s cow be 
an exception to general rules, as she certainly 
was? She had inherited the effects of the mild 
treatment and careful training bestowed upon 
her ancestors, and she had no temptation to be 
rough, rude and ferocious in character. 


Aunt Lucy’s pig, too, was treated with similar 
kindness, and was an honor to all pigdom. It 
would wait patiently to have its trough wash- 
ed out, and then eat the food, little by little, 
which aunt Lucy would drop in from her hand ; 
food prepared as cleanly as that which graced 
her own table. I remember how she would sally 
forth to the cornfield or garden, with her basket 
and knife, to get weeds for piggy. She would 
clip off the tender tops of pigweed and other 
succulent plants, such as suckers from the corn- 
stalks, and these she would wash with cold well- 
water to make them fresh and tender, and I sus- 
pect to rid them of any bugs or worms that might 
not be “ good for food.”” Then aunt Lucy would 
drop two or three sprigs at a time for the pig to 
eat, and he seemed never to be in a hurry, or to 
feel any alarm lest he should not get enough, 
and thus he set a most praiseworthy example for 
children. The truth is, aunt Lucy always gave 
the pig enough to eat, and he had confidence in 
her, and so he was not “ piggish at the table.” 
It did one good to see aunt Lucy wash her pig 
with brush and tepid water, and he seemed to 
think it a very nice affair. 


It was indeed pleasant to witness the un- 
bounded confidence in mankind evinced by aunt 
Lucy’s family of pets, in consequence of her un- 
interrupted kindness to them. Neither one of 
them ever showed the slightest fear or distrust, 
and it made my young heart sad to see the pig 


| confidingly lie down at being gently scratched, 
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and hold back his fore leg to make room for the 
butcher’s knife. But no other pig was present 
to report to his race the violation of confidence, 
and the poor victim was gone before he knew 
that man had done the deed. 

But at last aunt Lucy fell asleep at the age of 
eighty, and everybody wept at her rustic funeral. 
No one that day doubted that such virtues 
as hers would be immortal. Her memory is 
associated with “Peace on earth and good will 
to men.” 





THE TRUE AIMS OF LIFE, 


BY E. P. BELDEN. 


One of the most obvious and curious errors of 
life, and especially of American life, is the inad- 
equate value attached to the present—the im- 
moderate outlay for results several years hence 
—and the narrow use made of to-day. The 
causes of this error are several. The utter van- 
ity of the passing hour, except for repentance, 
is one of the themes overpreached, if it may be 
said without irreverence, from the pulpit. The 
hollowness of present pleasure, and aspirations 
after something unattained, are the diseased 
iteration and burthen of poetry. The paramount 
importance of forecast, accumulation, and ex- 
clusive devotion to present care, for future 
leisure and ease, is the engrossing drift of all 
maxims of business. To these causes may be 
added, the necessity weighing upon a man of 
making position for himself, in a country where 
there is no inheritance but of money or land, 
where a father’s consequence and honors are of 
little value to the son, and the urgent habit en- 
gendered by this of expending the whole strength, 
mental and physical, on worldly prosperity. If 
we may illustrate it by an humble figure, the 
vehicle which an American builds to conduct 
him to fortune is complete when the wheels are 
put together. Rather than wait for the building 
of the carriage body, he drives through life 
standing uncomfortably on the axle. 

Reference is not had, in these remarks, to per- 
sonal comforts abandoned, or to pleasures or 
luxuries set aside for business. The value, even 
of these, might be worth ascertaining, and a 
passing estimate is, probably, put on them by all 
who forego them. We speak of the neglects of 
character. We speak of sands which run through 
the glass of the present hour and are never 
turned back. A book written hastily, may be 
revised and improved. A picture sketched in 
outline, may be retouched and colored to the 
fancy. A strange land travelled through in 
haste may be returned to at leisure and studied 
with better profit. But the steps of life, the op- 
portunities of each successive hour, are fatally 
irrevocable ; and our present object is partly to 
show what those opportunities are, and, if thus 
lost, how irreparable, 

It is extraordinary how, in following out trains 
of thought on all moral subjects, we find the best 
precepts in Scripture; and in the parable of 
“ the talents,” it seems to us, lies the true in- 
structions on the subject. Talents of gold and 
silver are among the least valuable of the dow- 
ries which God has provided for his children in 
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this world. Whatever gives one human being 
influence over another, whatever is of the nature 
of power, is a trust which he that gathers us into 
families, puts into the hands of individuals for 
the common good. 

Such is the care of the great Arbiter of hu- 
man life, that, while there is a sufficient unifor- 
mity in human nature to give the race a kindred 
feeling for each other, there shall be a sufficient 
diversity to distinguish individuals, to make them 
mutually serviceable, and to strengthen the com- 
mon sympathy of nature by a sense of self-inter- 
est. And yet, there are those who would war 
against the very principte of creation, and, while 
our Maker displays his perfection iu the regular 
variety, the boundless yet proportionate differ- 
ence in his creatures, would bend the puny force 
of human laws to compel a uniformity of faith, 
a uniformity of mind. Vain and senseless big- 
otry! which would strike out of nature all but 
one form, one color !—which would extinguish 
the eye in the body, and have all head or all 
arm!—which would amputate all of the mind 
but one common, one low branch of thought ! 

The talents of various kinds which Providence 
allots to mankind, are so many capacities of vir- 
tue. It might, indeed, as well be said, that they 
are means of individual improvement and hap- 
piness ; but we state it thus, because it may be 
proved that, as society is constituted, no indi- 
vidual can improve himself who does not con- 
tribute to the advancement of society, and that 
no one can be truly and permanently happy who 
is not, according to his measure, doing good to 
his fellow creatures. The converse of the latter 
proposition is equally clear, namely, that no one 
can entirely want happiness whose life is bene- 
ficial to mankind. And the reason of both prop 
ositions will be found to be, that virtue, how- 
ever defined or explained, is nothing else than 
that course of conduct which is, upon the whole, 
most for the advantage of the agent, considered 
in connection with other beings. 

Every talent may be reckoned a capacity of 
virtue, because, in the suitable exercise of it, so- 
cial good is the sure result. No one is born with 
a talent for mischief. Any power may be per- 
verted to evil; but as we judge of the use and 
design of a machine, not from its irregularities 
and accidental miscarriages, but from its general 
operation and tendency, so we must estimate the 
action of that busy creature man, from its more 
ordinary, which is its more easy and natural 
course. A talent ill-employed may seem, on a 
superficial glance, sometimes advantageous to 
its possessor; but no one can doubt whether it 
would not be better for him, on the whole, and 
always better for him as a social being, that it 
should be employed well. Providence has de- 
cided the question by ordaining that the human 
powers should wear best and longest in a train 
of virtuous exercise ; an evil affection may act 
for the moment as a powerful stimulant, but in 
proportion as it quickens, it corrodes and enfee- 
bles the faculties. 

It is not necessary, to constitute a virtuous 
action, that he who performs it should, at the 
moment, weigh all its tendencies, and perceive 
clearly its moral qualities. It is sufficient that 
he is obeying a habit formed and continued un- 














der a general sense of its rectitude. The most 
common deeds of our lives may, therefore, be 
among the most virtuous, as they are certainly 
those which affect most intimately the peace and 
comfort of our families and neighborhood. He 
that uses the lowest talent invariably for the 
good of society is so far a virtuous man; and 
the daily laborer, who can scarcely tell what 
virtue means, may, in the tenor of his humble 
life, be heaping up, by his industry, a treasure of 
virtue against that day when every man shall be 
rewarded according to his deeds. 

In nothing are the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence more apparent, than in the variety 
of talents allotted to mankind, and in the stim- 
ulants to every man’s cultivation of his own, as 
his true aims of life. Society is a beautiful 
body, but its beauty is not in the perfection of 
the eye or the hand only, but in every limb, 
nerve, and feature, every man’s peculiar talent, 
whatever it be, brought to its fullest perfection. 
And, to our mind, the discovery of what we are 
capable of, and the development of those capabil- 
ities, are the true aims of our present existence ! 





HEALTH OF OUR COUNTRY 
DAMES. 


WE findin the New York Sun an interesting 
article on this subject, which contains very cor- 
rect ideas in the main, and ought to be very 
widely circulated. In the country, people, es- 
pecially women, do not walk one tenth as much 
as they doin the city. Pride leads the affluent 
to ride, and few who own a carriage or wagon 
will walk halfa mile to church in the finest wea- 
ther ; while in the city, we know comparatively 
slender women who go a mile and a-half and 
back to church, twice every fine Sunday. We 
trust the lawsof exercise will become better un- 
stood, and that popular sentiment may, in respect 
to this one thing, be directed in the right way. 
But we give the extract : 

“We like not to leave the important subject 
of health without a glance at the causes of much 
physical suffering among female residents in the 
country as well as the city—noticed by every 
foreign tourist as a remarkable fact. In our view 
—and we have studied the matter—the root of 
the evil lies in the want of exercise for body and 
mind, in the ordinary life of women in our rural 
districts. Look at the class exempt from manual 
labor—both North and South. Their childhood 
has been invigorated by fresh air and freedom of 
movement ; their prime of life sinks into inertia 
and helpless debility. ‘We never walk,’ said a 
young lady rather proudly in answer to a sug- 
gestion, ‘we always drive out.’ 

“A country dame who had a city visitor ear- 
nestly objected to her taking this sort of exercise, 
lest the neighbors should think she was not wil- 
ling to have her carriage used. Some young 
ladies in a village who had been taught better 
habits by a new-comer, were asked after her de- 
parture, ‘who would now keep them in coun- 
tenance in walking?’ Here is the fruitful source 
of much misery. As a rule, country ladies do 
not take as much outdoor exercise as city ones, 
and their habits are uniformly sedentary. If they 
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wish to call on a neighbor a mile distant, they 
must wait for the carriage. The exploits of fair 
English pedestrians, who think nothing of eight 
or ten miles of a morning, are fables to 
them. 

“ Another cause of early decay is the want of 
exercise for the mental faculties. This is far 
more essential to health than is generally ima- 
gined. Who has not felt the renovating influence 
of an interesting piece of news, or a subject of 
theught, pleasant or otherwise, suddenly pre- 
sented to the mind, in banishing listlessness and 
languor? Who has not, when intent on some 
earnest purpose, triumphed over fatigue, and felt 
as if imbued with fresh vitality in proportion to 
the degree of mental excitement? The body is 
the natural subject of the soul; and when the 
sovereign retires from her legitimate functions 
into inactivity, what wonder that there is con- 
fusion and contention in subordinate depart- 
ments? An inspired apostle said to his friend, 
‘I wish above all things that thou mayest pros- 
per, and be in health, even as thy soul prosper- 
eth.’ The supply of continual excitement—in 
all temperance, and well directed—to the mind 
and affections, we hold to be as essential as a due 
exercise of the muscular frame. 

“Some of our country dames spend their time 
in sewing; some read, but mostly ill-chosen 
books; many fret themselves with household 
cares, rendered a grievous burden by the diffi- 
culty of procuring ‘help ;’ but there is little 
visiting, as a rule. The mistress of a house 
would think it unbecoming to be ‘ gadding 
about ;’ the husband thinks his wife should be a 
keeper at home, especially if she has children to 
look after ; multifarious occupations take up her 
time; and so there is less intercourse among 
neighbors with residents in this country than al- 
most any other. People mention this habit of 
seclusion as a virtue, unconscious that a con- 
trary practice, at whatever inconvenience, would 
afford that wholesome play for the spirits and 
mental faculties,so much needed, and so con- 
stantly denied. Nothing is more common than 
to hear severe censures passed on women who 
go much from home ; yet any observer may see 
that they enjoy the best health. The proverbial 
benefit to invalids of change of scene is attribu- 
table to the recreation afforded to the mind, and 
the consequent invigoration of the whole system. 
The danger of indiscreet indulgence in this mat- 
ter is less than in entire deprivation, so far as 
health is concerned. 

“The occupations chosen by women of the la- 
boring class are oftendestructive to health. They 
will ‘ work—work--work—till the brain begins 
to swim,’ at some sedentary employment, day 
after day, and year after year; with no relief 
from change of employment ; with no habitual 
recreation; nursing maladies that pale the 
cheek and dim the eye, and send them to an un- 
timely grave. The light and easy tasks of do- 
mestic service in families are contemned by 
them. The custom prevalent every where in 
the country of drinking strong tea three times a 
day, and dispensing with animal food--also the 
want of variety in the family meals—might be 
referred to as among the causes of ill-health ; 
but a hint will be sufficient for the present.” 
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JAMES, alias YANKEE SULLIVAN. 


—— eee — 


In the portrait of the notorious pugilist 
James, alias Yankee Sullivan, we see an iron 
temperament and the elements of endurance 
which are rarely surpassed. He had a low, 
broad head, indicating a predominance of the 
organs of the animal propensities over those of 
the moral, the former of which are located above 
the ears, the latter situated in the top-head. 


His head had the appearanceof large mechani- 
cal organs; sense of property, talent for figures, 
and for order in his affairs. He had great Se- 
cretiveness, which made him remarkably acute 
and cunning, combined with large Cautiousness, 
which led him to be guarded and safe in his ac- 
tions. His Mirthfuiness appeared to have been 
large, hence he perceived the ludicrous and the 
witty and enjoyed fun highly, though with his 
temperament and general organization he was 
sarcastic rather than playful in the use of his 
Mirthfulness. 

His reasoning and perceptive organs appeared 
fairly developed ; hence we infer that he was 
quick to gather knowledge and able to plan quite 
successfully. 


He was born near Cork, Ireland, in 1813: was | 


five feet ten inches in height, and weighed 160 
pounds. He did not appear very large, conse- 
quently he must have been strong and vigorous 
and of a wiry constitution. His face had been so 
much bruised in battles that it was said to have 
become almost callous, and proof against blows. 


Perhaps no characters in community furnish | 


a better illustration of Phrenology, or evince in 
a stronger light the influences of training and 
education, than this same class of fighting men. 


PORTRAIT OF YANKEE SULLIVAN. 





Organized by nature for pugilism, either in con- 
tests with single combatants or for war in the 
army, or for contending with rough life in some 
industrial pursuit, if they fail in this latter 
to find a safety-valve through which to work off 
the steam of their animal propensities, they gra- 
vitate towards such conditions as will give them 
an opportunity for their gratification. 

The \Vew York Times remarks respecting 
him: “He began a career of vice and profligacy 
very early, and was transported to Sydney for a 
felony committed in England, and managing to 
make his escape, arrived at Sag Harbor, L. L., in 
the ship Hamilton, in 1839 or’40. He had a 
reputation asa prize-fighter before he came to 
this country. His muscle was hardened, his 
tactics his own, his tricks nobody’s but his; so 
he was a favorite with ‘the fancy’ very soon 
after his arrival. As was to be expected, he soon 
made his way from Sag Harbor to New York; 
hired a small place in Division street, and there 
esta! lished a rum-shop to which he gave the ap- 
pellation, suggestive enough, of the ‘Sawdust 
House.’ Presently, when his fame went abroad, 
his enemies ‘backed’ an Englishman named 
Vincent Hammond, and Sullivan and Hammond 
arranged a ‘set-to,’ which came off near Phila- 
delphia on the 2d of September,1841. Thestakes 
were $100 a side. There were eight rounds. 
Sullivan won easily. The fight lasted for only 
ten minutes, and Hammond was badly punished. 
Then came the fights between Tom Hyer and 
Country McClusky ; and after that a new chal- 
lenge to Sullivan from one Secor. These two 
met accordingly on Staten Island, in January, 
1842, to damage each other as much as in them 
lay, for $300 a side; Sullivan again winning— 
though only after a struggle of seven rounds. 
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On the 29th of August, Sullivan met Bull, at 
Hart’s Island, for a purse of $300, and was a 
third time the conqueror in the space of thirty- 
five minutes. Sullivan was called ‘ Yankee’ 
because in one of his English fights he went into 
the ring with the American flag wrapped about 
his loins. By thisname of ‘ Yankee Sullivan’ 
he was generally known among the sporting men 
on both sides the water. 








“His most celebrated ‘ mill’ was that in which 
Tromas Hyer was his antagonist. This fight, after 
great preparations on both sides, took place at 
Rock Point, Maryland, on the 7th of February, 
1849; the stakes being $10,000. It will be re- 
membered that this contest created a marked ex- 
citement over the country, and large sums 
changed hands in bets upon the issue. It 
is needless to say that Hyer beat Sullivan 
badly, after a contest of seventeen minutes. 
In fact, ‘ Yankee’s’ pluck in standing up toa 
man a third larger than he, and in every way 
ponderous, was a matter of no small comment 
at the time. Sullivan betook his bruised car. 
cass to Havana to recruit ; came back to New 
York after his wounds were healed, opened an- 
other liquor-shop in Chatham-street, which went 
by the name of ‘Sullivan House,’ and fell back 
into his old ways. In October, 1853, he had an- 
other fight, at Boston Corners, with John Morris- 
sey, who figures in the Baker trial. Sullivan 
went to California in 1850, soon after the break- 
ing out of the gold fever, but remained there 
only a short time. He returned to this city, 
where he remained until the year 1854, and he 
then took up a permanent residence in Califor- 
nia, with the exception of a brief stay at the 
Sandwich Islands. His California career was 
degraded and vicious. He was concerned in 
the ballot box ‘stuffing’ in San Francisco, at 
the time that Casey, the murderer of King, was 
implicated in that transaction ; and was regularly 
engaged in the gambling operations in which has 
originated the existing state of things in San 
Francisco. 

“Not more than a year and a half ago, Sullivan 
was married in San Francisco, and he leaves a 
widow and an infant child. 

“Tt was the fear of summary measures in re- 
gard to himself which impelled the unhappy 
man to take his own life. It seems to have been 
understood that the Vigilance Committee in- 
tended only to banish him from the State, not 
to inflict extreme punishment upon him; but 
the terrible scenes of the revolution at San Fran- 
cisco worked upon Sullivan’s mind to that ex- 
tent that he put an end to his existence in pris- 
on. With a common case-knife he severed the 
main artery of the left arm, and was found dead 
upon his bed. It is asad history. Sadder still, 
there are several people left of a similar kidney, 
who are likely to do as much mischief, and much 
in the same way as did Yankee Sullivan. 

“ Drink made Sullivan insane. When overcome 
by liquor, he was furious against everybody, 
never distinguishing friend from foe. At bot- 
tom, however, as with one or two others of the 
same class, there was some good feeling, much 
overlaid by rascality, and very difficult to be 
discerned ; but still it was well to know that 
there was a kernel under a thorny husk.” 
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COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 

THREE millions of youth, between the ages of 
six and of twenty-one, are now rapidly coming 
forward, to take rank as the future husbands and 
fathers, legislators and divines, instructors and 
governors, politicians and voters, capitalists and 
laborers, artisans and cultivators, of this vast 
country, whose destinies are even yet so faintly 
imagined, much less developed. Not one is so 
humble that he will not certainly exert an in- 
fluence—it may be an immense and imperishable 
influence on the happiness and elevation of his 
countrymen and his race. The humblest cottage 
maiden, now toiling thaukfully as the household 
servant of some proud family by whom she is re- 
garded as nobody, may yet be the mother of a 
future President—or, nobler still, of some un- 
aspiring but God-directed man, whoas a teacher 
of righteouness, an ameliorator of human suf- 
fering, a successful reprover of wrong, sensuality 
or selfishness, may leave his impress on the annals 
of the world as a lover and server of his race. 
Nearly all our now eminent men, politically, were 
not merely of poor and humble parentage, but 
left orphans in early life, and thus deprived 
of the support and counsel which seems most 
eminently necessary to success in the world’s 
rugged ways. In the higher walks of genuine 
usefulness, the proportion of those enjoying no 
advantages of family influence or hereditary 
wealth who attain the loftiest eminence, is very 
great. Call to mind the first twenty names that 
occur to you of men distinguished for ability, 
energy, philanthropy, or lofty achievement, and 
generally three-fourths of them will be those of 
men born in obscurity and dependence. 

All literature is full of anecdotes illustrative 
of these encouraging truths: a single fact now 
occurs to me which I have never seen recorded : 
I have often worshipped in a Baptist meeting- 
house in Vermont, whereon at its construction 
some forty-years sinee, astudious and exemplary 
young man was for some time employed as a car- 
penter, who afterward qualified himself and 
entered upon the responsibilities of the Christian 
Ministry. That young man was Jarep Sparks, 
since Editor of the North American Review, of 
Washington’s voluminous writings, &c., and now 
recognized as one of the foremost scholars, histo- 
rians and critics in America. 

I propose here, to set forth a few important 
maxims for the guidance and encouragement of 
those youth who will hearken to me—maxims 
based on my own immature experience and ob- 
servation, but which have doubtless in substance 
been propounded and enforced by older and 
wiser men long ago and often. Still as they do 
not yet appear to have exerted their full and 
proper effect on the ripening intellect of the 
country—as thousands on thousands are _toil- 
somely, painfully struggling forward in the race 
for position and knowledge in palpable defiance of 
their scope and spirit—I will hope that their 
presentation at this time cannot be without some 
effect on at least a few expanding minds. They 
are. as follows: 

I. Avoid the common error of esteeming a col- 
lege education necessary to usefulness or em- 
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inence in life. Such an education may be de- 
sirable and beneficial —to many it doubtless is so. 
But Greek and Latin are not real knowledge ; 
they are only means of acquiring such knowl- 
edge: therehave been great and wise and sur- 
passingly useful men in all ages who knew no 
language but their mother tongue. Besides, in 
our day the pleasures of ancient and cotempo- 
rary foreign literature are brought home to every 
man’s door by translations, which embody the 
substance, if they do not exhibit all the beauties 
of the originals. If your circumstances in life 
enable you to enjoy the advantages of a college 
education, do not neglect them— above all, do 
not misimprove them, But if your lot be dif- 
ferent, waste no time in idle repining, in hu- 
miliating beggary. The stern, self-respecting in- 
dependence of your own soul is worth whole 
shelves of classics. All men cannot and need 
not be college bred—not even all those who are 
born to instruct and improve their kind. You 
can never be justly deemed ignorant or your 
acquirements contemptible, if you embrace and 
fully improve the opportunities which are fairly 
offered you. 

II. Avoid likewise the kindred and equally 
pernicious error that you must have a Pro- 
fession—-must be a Clergyman, Lawyer, Doctor, 
or something of that sort—in order to be in- 
fluential, useful, respected—or, to state the case 
in its best aspects, that you may lead an intel- 
lectual life. Nothing of the kind is necessary— 
very far from it. If your tendencies are intel- 
lectual—if you love Knowledge, Wisdom, Virtue 
for themselves— you will grow in them, whether 
you earn your bread by a profession, a trade, or 
by tilling the ground. Nay, it may be doubted 
whether the Farmer or Mechanic who devotes his 
leisure hours to intellectual pursuits from a pure 
love of them has not some advantages therein, 
over the professional man. He comes to his 
book at evening with his head clear and his 
mental appetite sharpened by the manual labors 
of the day, which have taxed lightly the spirit or 
the brain; while the lawyer, who has been 
running over dry old books for precedents, the 
doctor, who has been racking his wits for a 
remedy adapted to some new modification of 
disease, or the divine who, immured in his closet 
has been busy preparing his next sermon, may 
well approach the evening volume with senses 
jaded and palled. There are few men, and per- 
haps fewer women, who do not spend uselessly, 
in sleep, or play, or frivolous employments, more 
time than would be required to render them at 
thirty well versed in History, Philosophy, Ethics, 
as well as the Physical Sciences, &c. 


Ill. Neitheris an advantageous Jocation essen- 
tial to the prosecution of ennobling studies, or 
to an intellectual life. On this point misappre- 
hension is very prevalent and very pernicious. 
A youth born in some rural or but thinly settled 
district, where books are few and unfit, and the 
means of intellectual culture apparently scanty, 
feels within him the stirrings of a spirit of 
inquiry, a craving to acquire and to know, aspi- 
rations for an intellectual condition above the 
dead levelaround him. At once he jumps to the 
conclusion that a change of place is necessary to 
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the satisfaction of his desires—that he must 
resort, if not to the university or the seminary, 
at least to the City or Village. He fancies he 
must alter his whole manner of life—that a per- 
sistence inmanual labor is unsuited to, if not ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the aspirations awak- 
ened within him—that he must become, if not 
an author, a professor, a lawyer, at least a mer- 
chant or follower of some calling unlike that 
of his fathers. Wrapped in this delusion, he be- 
takes himself to the City’s dusty ways, where, 
sooner or later, the nature and extent of his mis- 
take breaks upon him. If he finds satisfactory 
employment and is prospered in the way of life 
which he prefers, the cares and demands of busi- 
ness almost constrain him to relinquish those pur- 
suits for which he abandoned his more quiet and 
natural life. If he is less fortunate, anxieties 
for the morrow, a constant and difficult struggle 
for the means of creditable subsistence, and to 
avoid becoming a burthen or a detriment to oth- 
ers, who have trusted or endeavored to sustain 
him, these crowd out of being the thought or the 
hope of mental culture and advancement. Nay, 
more, and far worse—in the tumultuous strife of 
business and money-getting, whether successful or 
otherwise, the very desire of intellectual eleva- 
tion is too often stifled or greatly enfeebled, and 
that death of the soul ensues in which satisfaction 
of the physical appetite becomes the aim of life 
—the man is sunk in the capitalist or trader, and 
the gathering of shining dust made the great 
end of his being. 


But what shall the youth do who finds his means 
of intellectual culture inadequate to his wants? 
Thesitate not to say that he should create more 
and better just where he is. Not that I would 
have him reject any real opportunity or proffer 
of increased facilities which may open before him. 
I will not say that he should not accept a uni- 
versity education or the means of studying for a 
profession, if such should come fairly in his way, 
and be seconded by his own inciination. But Ido 
insist that nothing of this sort is EssENTIAL to the 
great end he hasor should have in view—-namely, 
Self-Culture. To this end it is only needful that he 
should put forth fully the powers within him, and 
rightly mould the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. Are the books within reach few 
and faulty? Let him purchase a few of the very 
best, and study them intently and thoroughly. 
He who is truly acquainted with the writings of 
a very few of the world’s master-spirits can 
never after bedeemed ignorant or undeveloped. 
To know intimately the Bible and Shakspeare, 
and the elements of History and the Physical Sci- 
ences is to have imbibed the substance of all hu- 
man knowledge. That knowledge may be 
presented in a thousand varied, graceful and 
attractive forms, and the variation may be highly 
agreeable and useful—nay, they are so. But 
though they may improve, refine and fertilize (so 
to speak’, they do not Make THE MAN. If he has 
the elements within him, no future hour ofsoli- 
tude can be lonely, or tiresome, or profitless. 
The mild moon and the calm high stars are 
companionship and instruction, cloquent, of deep 
significance, and more impressive than the pro- 
foundest volumes, 
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But grant that greater or more varied means 
of culture than the individual’s narrow means 
can supply are desirable, has he not still modes 
of procuring them? Is he a solitary, and our 
goodly land his isle of Juan Fernandez? Are 
there not others all around him, if not already of 
kindred taste and aspirations, at least in whom 
kindred aspirations may be awakened. May he 
not gather around him, in the rudest township or 
vicinity, some dozen or more of young men, 
in whom the celestial spark, ifnot already glow- 
ing, may be kindled to warmth and radiance ? 
And by the union of these, may not all their mu- 
tual mental wants be abundantly supplied? 

And herein is found one of the pervading ad- 
vantages of the cause I would commend. The 
awakened youth, who was drawn to the seminary 
or the city, may have secured his own advance- 
ment; but he who has remained constant to his 
childhood’s home, its duties and associations, 
will probably have attracted others to enter with 
him on the true pathway of life. The good thus ac- 
complished, time may not measure. Doubtless 
many a Village Lyceum, many a Township 
Library, owes its existence to the impulse given 
by some poor and humble youth inspired by the 
love of Knowledge and of Wisdom. 
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depended upon the success of their plans. This 
may surprise some of our readers, but a little 
observation will convince any one that there are 
comparatively few failures among our ignorant 
foreign population who labor under great dis- 
advantages, which is owing doubtless, to their 
strong reflective and planning intellect. 

Benjamin Franklin’s head changed greatly in 
the intellectual development, as may be seen by 
comparing his early portraits with the form of his 
head as seen in his portraits which were taken at 
an advanced period of his life. 

Causality acts as a sentinel to the other intel- 
lectual faculties, and prevents mistake when 
there is no definite knowledge of precedents, and 
is usually large in those who have large Cautious- 
ness. We occasionally hear of persons who have 
enlarged an organ by intentional, systematic ex- 
ercise, while there are numerous instances in 
which circumstances have produced a change. 
A distinguished clergyman in one of our princi- 
pal cities had a cast taken of his head, and after 
an interval of five years, during which time he 
was actively engaged in the temperance reform- 
ation, encountering great opposition, another 


| cast was taken which, measured with calipers, is 


IV. The great central truth which I would im- | 
press on minds of my readers is this—premising | 
a genuine energy and singleness of purpose—the | 


circumstances are nothing ; the Man is all. 


We | 


may be the slaves or toys of circumstances if | 
we will; most men, perhaps, are e0;.and to | 
these all circumstances are alike evil—that is | 
rendered so, if not by rugged Difficulty, then by | 


soft Temptation. 
his own 


But that man who truly ruleth 


spirit—and such there is, evenamong | gyorcise 


us—readily defies all material influences or bends | 


them tohis will. Be hopeful, be confident, then, 
O friend! if thou hast achieved this great con- 
quest, and believe that all else shall follow in its 
season ! 





EFFECTS OF 'TRAINING. 


Every practical Phrenologist is well aware of 
the effect of education upon the development of 


the organs. So perceptible is this, that the ex- | 


aminer is often heard to remark that the subject 
has been thrown upon his own resources, or, on 
the other hand, that he has been nursed in ease 
and luxury. 

It has often been observed that those who have 
devoted themselves exclusively to the study of 
science and literature, have the perceptive 
organs more largely developed than the reflec- 
tives. Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, is 
an excellent illustration of this form of head. It 
will be difficult to find an instance in which the 
reflective organs have been more fully developed 
than the perceptive, merely through the influ- 
ence of scholastic education. While in nearly 
all young men who have been obliged to struggle 
against adverse circumstances, and have elevated 
themselves to a position of independence, the 
reflective organs have been increased and be- 
come prominent and pointed. 

The organs of Causality and Comparison will 
be found strongly marked in a large proportion 
of foreign immigrants whose independence has 





much larger at Combativeness than the first. 
Self-esteem is increased by similar circum- 
stances. A person who is supported by friends, 
or property received by inheritance, is not placed 
in eufficiently close contact with the world to 
test his personal power: no appeal is made to 
his strength and manliness, but rather to his love 
of approbation ; but let him be stripped of his 
property and compelled to struggle against com- 
petition, and his self-esteem will be called into 


A few years since, I became acquainted with a 
young man who was an only son. His father, a 
wealthy man, spared no expense in his education. 
The young man was gifted with natural intellec- 
tual endowments beyond the common lot of men ; 
his affable manners, fine personal appearance 
and social nature, made him a welcome guest in 
the polished circles in which he moved, and it 
was often remarked of him that he would attain 
to an eminent position in life, for there was noth- 
ing to hinder his success. He entered upon the 
study of law, but soon married an heiress, and 
gave himself up to luxurious living and buried 
his talent in a napkin. It is evident that this 
man pursued his studies under a very different 
state of mind from what he would have done, if 
he had known that his support must be derived 
from the practice of his profesion, and equally 
obvious that a different class of organs would 
have been developed. 

In this country man usually possesses more 
self-esteem than woman, while in many of the 
countries of Europe where she is not caressed as 
much, and is engaged in masculine labor and 
held responsible for the amount of her work, 
the difference is not so great. 

Among the industrious classes here, it is not 
uncommon to find women with large self-esteem, 
although the wealthy ard fashionable are usual- 
ly quite deficient in that organ, and largely de- 
veloped in approbativeness. 

Phren. Cabinet, 231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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SHOULD PHRENOLOGY 

BE TAUGHT IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS? 

[We make some extracts from an article under 
the above title, which recently appeared in the 
Fultonian, published in Illinois. It shows the 
right spirit, and we hope many may be found 
who entertain, and will endeavor to put in prac- 
tice similar views.] 

Whether Physiology should be taught in schools 
or not, and if taught, at what age should the pu- 
pil begin the study, is a matter which for the 
present I will leave to others, and introduce my- 
self by suggesting that first of all, Phrenology, 
or the science of the mind, should be studied. 

I suppose that every law which God has made 
to govern and control all things which are placed 
within the control of law, is susceptible of being 
understood by the mind of man; and I also 
suppose that the human mind has been organ- 
ized not only with the power to comprehend all 
things, but with the design that it should com- 
pass all things within the range of science. 

The mind is the first element with which we 
have to do in the school-room ; and as no man 
should be allowed to take the helm of a vessel 
upon the ocean unless he understands completely 
the science of navigation; and no one would 
dream of teaching botany unless he understood 
himself the science thereof, so, no one should be 
allowed to take the control of the young mind 
and train it, unless he understands the science 
of that mind himself. 

There is not in all the kingdoms of the earth, 
anything so precious as a properly-cultivated 
human mind. There is a period in the age of 
the child when the intellect does not act at all, 
but the passions move as soon as the infant be- 
gins to breathe. 

Gradually as age affords a power for the brain 
to act, the faculties of the mind are developed, 
and as the powers are, under which the action 
is called forth, so will the action most likely be. 
How important then that teachers should be ca- 
pable of determining the temperaments of the 
child ; the relative strength of the mental and 
moral powers compared with the passions. Or- 
der is the first law of government, order is all 
in all; and is it possible for the engineer to 
make order out of chaos, unless he is master of 
the system upon which his machinery was made 
to work? All the elements of order are happily 
arranged in the human brain ; but disorganizing 
elements also are there. There is a harmony in 
which all the elements of the human mind may 
act in unison for the general good, and who can 
master the machinery unless he is master of the 
science of the human brain? 

All children have a good share of individual- 
ity, it is the first frontal organ which acts, a re- 
cognition of the mother or the nurse from the 
stranger is the first development which makes 
the fond mother rejoice, it is a glorious era in 
baby’s life ; yet in manhood there are those who 
may require a second introduction upon the 
same day, while others, such as the late Constable 
Hays of New York, or Pinkerton of Chicago, can 
without fail, by common description, lay his hand 
on his man before he leaves the cars. 

Here is in the school, a boy ten years old ; his 
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Calculation, Time and Locality are large, and 
though his ideality and language are small, he 
would make a navigator at fifteen years. But 
the teacher, ignorant as a horse of the science of 
mind, tells him he is too young for mathematics, 
places a Grammar in his hands which he does 
not love, for which he has no taste, and the age 
of man will not be sufficient to make him a flu- 
ent, correct speaker. A boy of fifteen who is 
playing truant daily that he may listen to some 
orator declaiming, whose Ideality and Language 
are large, but who could not in a lifetime learn to 
keep a canoe trim in the middle of a canal, is 
placed at the black-board, and in three score and 
ten years will not solve a geometrical problem. 
I think, then, that teachers should be taught the 
science of the mind, or Phrenology, that they may 
determine when the rudiments of Physiology 
should be placed before the minds of their 
pupils. PHILO. 


—-o om 


A VICTIM OF MIRTHFULNESS. 


CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES OF AN OLD MAID, 





I may safely say that the organ of Mirthfulness 
has been the cause of most of the misfortunes ofmy 
life. While still a small child, I exhibited the pro- 
pensity of laughing at anything which struck me 
as being ludicrous, no matter where, when or how 
it was. 

Atone time, I went toa funeral with my mother. 
It was the funeral of a young lady who was very 
much beloved and ofcourse lamented. Every one 
was in tears, when, on turning toward a window, I 
saw two men sitting side by side, one of whom was 


noted for his length of nose, the other because he of it, however, but on the contrary, I have laugh- 


* se sass 


had none. 
choked, coughed and sneezed—but it would not 
do; laugh I must, and laugh I did. Suddenly 
a shadow fell across my eyes and a fleshy protu- 
berance, resembling a barbed hook, travelled 
some distance across my nose, and I heard my 
name pronouced in my ear— 

“Child, you may be the next victim to the fell 
destroyer! ”’ 

This completed my overthrow, and my mother 
shaking me violently by the shoulders, took me 
home, declaring that I should never go anywhere 
again till I knew how to behave myself. 

When I went to school, the same fate followed 
me. I received more reprimands and more pun- 
ishments than any other six pupils. Once when 
my teacher had been scolding me, and was just 
pronouncing pardon, I looked up and perceived 
the remains of a pinch of snuff adhering to the 
end of his nose. Then, alas! woe was me that 
day. 

When our committee came into school I was al- 


ways watching my master’s great hands and feet, | 


and the awkward way he had of rolling his eyes 
and hanging out his tongue ; and many are the 
whippings EF received over the school’s back. I 
laughed my way from girlhood to maidenhood. 
At length there came a time to me, as there 
comes to all, when I was in love. 

Edward Prayson was a youth whom any lady 
might be proud tolove. He was gentle and kind, 
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genius while withhim. My parents really hoped 
that I had begun to improve. 

One evening he was unusually sober, I un- 
usually gay. He wished to converse soberly; I 
would not, and tried to prevent him from doing 
so. The more sober and grave he became, the 
higher my spirits rose, till at length I was above 
the earth—the clouds dancing about the broad 
expanse of air, I leaped from one airy castle to 
another, till at length my lover became tired, 
and no doubt disgusted. 

“Amelia,” he said, in a husky voice,“I had hoped 
that you were the one to control my destinies, one 
who would be my companion through life's thick 
maze--a friend--a wife. But I see my mistake. 
I am friendless and alone, and must remain so. 
Forgive my thinking to tame your wild, free 
spirit. You have said it is useless. I believe it. 
Farewell, hereafter we mee tbut as friends.”’ 

I was amazed—thunderstruck, but he was gone. 
I often met him afterwards, but he was reserved, 
and I was always gay and trivial in his presence 
—Oh, woman thou art an enigma! When thou 
feelest most deeply, thou seemest most gay! 
when thou lovest most! thou seemest to scorn ! 

Then came another lover, light-headed as my- 
self. He was always joking, always gay. Peo- 
ple said, “what a match,’ and looked upon the 
thing assettled. One evening he came to me 
with a very solemn countenance, and said : 

“Amelia, I have an idea in my head.” 

“Don’t it feel funny!” said I ; which so frighten- 
ed the poor man, that he was unable to finish. 
In like manner I have stopped two other confes- 
sions. Thus you see that my propensity for ma- 
king fun has made me what I am--a lonely old 
maid. I have not mourned my flesh off, on account 


ed and grown fat. 

But still, ifsome machine could be invented to 
keep my countenance while I listen to another 
declaration, I would be most happy to receive 
both the machine and the declaration. 


PHRENOLOGY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
(Our friend Mr. Fyfe, of New Michigan, IIl., 
has sent us for insertion in the Journal, a letter 





| which he received from Mr. Combe, author of 


the “ Constitution of Man’’, in answer to one from 
himself, which we publish with much pleasure.] 


Lonpon, 22d Jung, 1856. 

Dear Sir; —Your letter of the 12th May has 
reached me here, on my way to the Continent for 
thesummer. I beg to express the pleasure which 
your kind appreciation of my exertions has af- 
forded me, and to thank you for your sympa- 
thy. We are engaged in a great and beneficent 
cause, and the ultimate triumph of the great 
truths which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim taught us, 
has never been for a moment donbtful to my mind, 
since I reached, through long and patient obser- 
vation, the conviction that they are founded in 
nature. The world is dreaming over them, as 
they did over the discovery of the rotation of the 
globe and the circulation of the blood ; and some 
generations more must die before one arises that 
will be capable of comprehending the results of 


and for a time I was able to control my laughing | phrenology, and be, thereby, led not only to stu- 
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dy and talk about it, but to practice it in thought, 
word and action. Dugald Stewart has said that 
man’s pertinacity in error gives stability to the 
moral world, as the laws of matter give to the 
physical ; and he isright. Error dies out gradu- 
ally, and improvements are introduced without 
revolution and destruction of the truth mixed up 
with the error. 

Iam glad to hear your favorable account of 
the progress of phrenology in the United States: 
but fear that it may be in talk and study chiefly; 
as was the case here thirty years ago. Do your 
fellow citizens realize the practical consequen- 
ces in religion, politics, legislation, and personal 
conduct, that follow from discarding the meta- 
physical idea that a soul or mind feels and thinks, 
and not the brain, merely because in health they 
are not conscious of the brain’s existence? Not 
one in a hundred who cail themselves phrenolo- 
gists, are capable of realizing the new discovery 
in their own mentalaction. They go on think- 
ing, feeling, and acting in the old way, infring- 
ing the laws of health in the brain ; marrying, 
reckless of the qualities of the brains with which 
they ally themselves ; devoting their children to 
lives of education and to professions irrespective 
of the qualities of their brains ; relying on pray- 
er and grace for moral and religious improve- 
ment, while they are blind to the cerebral condi- 
tions on which moral and religiousimprovement 
depends, &c. ‘This is the state of the European 
mind after all the teaching of Phrenology that 
has taken place, and I fear that it is the state of 
the American mind also. Only time, which will 
kill some generations, and assiduous teaching of 
the new philosophy to the young, will prepare 
the brains of men to embrace phrenology as a 
practical truth. 

In Great Britain, at present, few dispute the 
foundation of phrenology in nature, but very few 
know what phrenology is ; and fewer still think, 
feel, and act onit as a natural philosophy of mind. 
Hence the stagnation which you justly remark to 
exist. Butthe old ideasare wearing out. There 
is acall for putting the fit men in the fit places, 
but nobody can discover how ;—for requiring an 
education that will fit men for the civil service of 
India, and the civil and military services of 
England, but nobody can satisfy the public mind 
what this education should be, &c. In time so- 
ciety will be forced to resort to phrenology to 
help them out of these and other difficulties, 

You are right also in regard to the effects of 
age, (andacongested lung), on my strength and 
prospects of life. I look back with vivid plea- 
sure, and forward with cheering hope to the re- 
sults of any efforts I have been able to make in 
thiscause. My egotism does not require success 
in my own day to render my reward complete. 
The consciousness or having labored to do good, 
and the thorough conviction that, sooner or lat- 
er, the good will be realized, cheer my declining 
years; andI see my approach tothe grave not 
only without repining or regret, but with joy as 
a haven of rest after the labors of life are ended. 

If I shall have strength sufficient next winter, I 
shall publish a new and greatly enlarged edition 
of my pamphlet “On the relation between science 
and religion,” in which I shall endeavor to show 
the practical consequences of phrenology on re- 
ligion and morals. With best wishes for your 
health, happiness, and usefulness, I remain, 

Dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 


GEO. COMBE. 
W. B. Fyre, Esq. 
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Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concrrss.—The adjournment of Congress took 
place on Monday, the 18th of August. Among the closing 
acts of the session was a bill for increasing the compensation 
of Members of Congress to $3000 per annum, instead of the 
payment of eight dollars a day as heretofore. The mileage 
system is continued on the old plan. A deduction is to be 
made from the pay of members, who are absent, except by 
reason of his own sickness, or that of some member of his 
family. 





Kansas.—John W. Geary has accepted the 
office of Governor of Kansas, in place of Governor Shannon. 
He was born, it appears, in Salem, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
and was in early life aschool-teacher. When the war with 
Mexico broke out, a regiment of volunteers, in which he 
was captain, offered their services, and he was chosen 
Lieut. Colonel, and distinguished himself under Gen. Scott, 
in several of the brilliant victories of the campaign. He 
was subsequently elected Colonel, and continued at the head 
of the regiment through the war, and until they had re- 
turned and were disbanded at Pittsburgh. Ina few years 
he went to California and became Alcalde of the city; and 
upon the admission of California into the Union was 
chosen the first Mayor of San Francisco. He returned 
home with an imn.ense fortune. 

Later advices from the Territory show, that it is still less 
or more in a disturbed state. Col. Lane was at Tabor, Iowa, 
on the 20th of July, not with a “regiment” 600 strong, as the 
telegraph reported, but with about 3 peaceably disposed 
settlers, ineluding women and children. A Massachusetts 
company of thirty men were expected shortly to join them. 
There was a rumor that 600 armed men were waiting at 
St. Joseph's to intercept them ; and a requisition had been 
sent to Gen. Smith, claiming his protection. 

Companies of dragoons are stationed at Lecompton, Pal- 
myra and Cedar Creek. There are rumors of encamp- 
ments of armed men from nearly every quarter of the ter- 
ritory. 

The Kansas Investigating Report was brought to a deci- 
sive vote on the st of August. Governor Reeder's defence 
was communicated in writing, he being absent and sick. 
After its perusal, Mr. Whitfield was beard in reply, and 
the vote was taken, when it appeared that the resolution 
of the Committee on Elections that Whitfleld was not en- 
titled to a seat, was passed by a vote of yeas 11", nays 92. 
The second resolution that Mr. Reeder was entitled toa 
seat was lost by a vote, yeas 89, nays 113. 

Gen. Wilson asked leave to introduce into the Senate, 
and Mr. Purviance into the louse, a resolution, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to report forth- 
with a resolation authorizing the President to direct the 
District-Attorney of Kansas to enter a nolle prosequi 
on the joint indictment against Charles Robinson and his 
compatriots, for treason against the United States. Both 
were objected to, but will come up in regular order. 


Cauirornta.—At the date of our last news, 
July 5, the Vigilance Committee continued its organization, 
and was progressing in the work of ridding the city of the 
hordes of rogues with which it has been infested for a num- 
ber of years past. On the 24th June, the excitement in re- 
gard to the movements of the Committee, which had been 
lulled almost into quiescence, was revived by one of their 
number being stabbed in the street, by David 8. Terry, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of California, while 
said member of the Committee was attempting to arrest a 
notorious character. Judge Terry was immediately arrest- 
ed and taken to Fort Vigilance, as the rooms of the Com- 
mittee are called, where at last accounts he was undergoing 
atrial, The last mentioned incident was the signal for an 
attack upon the armory of th: Marion Rifles, which was 
the rendezvous of the law and order party. The place was 
surrounded by over one thousand ef the Committee men in 
arms, with three or four pieces of ordnance planted in front 
ofit Before this formidable array it soon capitulated, and 
all the arms it contained were seized, together with about 
one hundred prisoners of war. The latter, however, were 
soon released from custody. The Committee had also 
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seized a quantity of Government arms, which had been sent 
to San Francisco for the law and order party, on board a 
schooner. The Governor r ined at Sacr to, and it 
was stated that he would make no more attempts to destroy 
the functions of the Vigilance Committee. The General 
commanding the State forces had retired and rendered his 
report to the Executive, ofan ineffective campaign. No 
political excitement existed in the State beyond a desire to 
know who were the nominees for the Presidency. The 
courts continued to hold their regular sessions in San Fran- 
cisco, and the law was said to be more respected than ever 
before. 





Orecon.-—Our dates from Oregon are to June 
25. A fight came off on the 11th June, on Rogue River, 
about four miles below the mouth of Illinois River, between 
250 Indians of the Shasta Costas, Mininootoonys, Tututnees, 
Joshua and Uqua tribes, and the company of volunteers 
under Capt. Beltzo, 41 in number, who had the day before 
killed six Indians on their march down the river, and com- 
pany G of regular troops under Capt. Anger, numbering 
about 6). ‘Ihe regulars were on the north, and the volun- 
teers on the south side of the river. The regulars com- 
menced the fight abont 12 o'clock, killed six Indians, and 
drove the balance into and across the river, when the vol- 
unteers received them, and, after a half hour's fighting,com- 
pletely routed them, killing 24 and taking 6 prisoners. 
Besides the above there were 5) Indians drowned and miss- 
ing—at least such is the report of the Indians themselves, 
The Indians had previously fortified themselves in a posi- 
tion about six mies below where the fight came off, but 
had removed to the position where they were found, think- 
ing ita stronger one. The volunteers burned at both ofthe 
positions spoken of some 6 houses, most of them strongly 
built of logs. The regulars lost no men; the volunteers 
had two men wounded and one man killed, named Bray. 
The news from the north is, that Col. Wright is endeavoring 
to make treaties. Report says that three hundred women 
and children have been sent in to the Dalles by the Indians. 
What this act portends we do not undertake to say, It may 
be favorable to peace, or it may be an Indian ruse to have 
another opportunity to murder our white citizens, 


Awrct Rartroap Accipent.—A shocking ca- 
lamity, the most terrible on record, occurred on the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on Thursday, July 17, between an 
excursion train from Philadelphia, and a passenger train 
from Gwynnedd, in which some sixty persons were killed, 
and many more seriously wounded. !t appears that aspecial 
excurion train of ten cars left Philadelphia about 5 o'clock 
in the morning,with the School of St. Michael's Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, in Kensington, the party numbering eleven 
hundred children, teachers, priest, and attendants, who in- 
tended makiug a pic-nic excusion to Fort Washington, about 
fourteen miles distant. Tie large number of passengers, 
and extraordinary occasion, caused some delay, and the 
conductor pushed forward more rapidly to make up the 
time. The regular passenger train from Gwynnedd, arrived 
at Camp Hill, and finding the excursion train had not ar- 
rived there yet, the conductor, Wm. Van Stavoren, pushed 
along, and was soon met on a curve by the expected train, 
which came thundering along at the rate of thirty-five miles 
an hour, and a collision occurred with the most appalling 
consequences. The down-train escaped without serious 
damage, but the scene presented by the excursion train was 
fearful. The three forward cars of the train were crushed 
completely to pieces, and the wreck, mingling with that of 
the locomotive, took fire, and the flames communicated to 
the other cars of the train. The two next cars after the 
three that were wrecked outright took fire, and were en- 
tirely consumed. The inmates of the three forward cars 
were completely mixed up with the wreck, anda large 
number of them killed outright. There were probably 
fifty persons in each ofthe three cars, and a large portion 
of them either perished or were seriously injured. A large 
number perished by the flames of the burning cars. At 
the point of the road where the accident occurred there 
are two hotels, one dwelling-house, a blacksmith’s shop and 
a small shed, within about 800 yards of the scene, and to 
these places the wounded were first carried. Nota tree is 
to be seen for a considerable distance on any side, and the 
glaring sun beat down upon the dead, the wounded, their 
rescuers and their half-crazed friends, who were flocking to 
the scene—all running—on foot, in waggons and every spe- 
cles of vehicle that could be procured in the city. A gen- 
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tleman who saw the accident, and was within fifty yards of 
the spot where the collision occurred, states that the cars 
on both trains were running about thirty miles an hour. 
On coming in sight of each other, both whistled for “down 
brakes,” but the distance was too short to prevent a colli- 
sion. On coming together, both engines struck with tre- 
mendous force, reared up and fell over on their sides, the 
bottoms of both engines coming together. The first two 
passenger cars performed the same evolutions as the en- 
gine, the third car being piled on the first two, making a 
complete wreck of all, the force of the collision scattering 
the burning cinders among the cars and setting them on 
fire. Two freight cars belonging to the down train con- 
taining milk, were also burnt—making the scene one of 
the most terrible ever beheld. 


AnoTnerR Terrisie CaLamity.—On Thursday, 
July 24, the steamer Northern Indiana, on Lake Erie, while 
on her way to Toledo, took fire about 1! o'clock in the 
morning, and burned to the water's edge in fifty minutes, 
The most of the passengers and crew were taken off by the 
steamer Mississippi, the propeller Republic, and some sail- 
ing boats. The fire originated in the wood work around 
one of the chimneys, and spread very rapidly. Mr. Wet- 
more the first Mate, commanding in the absence of Captain 
Pheat, exerted himself to the utmost to sa: e the passengers, 
and was the last one to leave the burning vessel. He stood 
at his post, throwing down life-preservers, stools, &c., to 
the passengers who, wild with excitement, were leaping 
overboard in masses. The weather was pleasant, and a dead 
calm prevailed, and Mr. Wetmore says could he have con- 
trolled the recklessness of the passengers in jumping over- 
board, not one of them would have been lost. During the 
excitement some of the firemen and deck hands launched a 
small boat, into which several of them jumped, but it was 
drawn under the wheels of the steamer and they were lost. 
With regard to the number lost the reports are conflicting, 
and a correct estimate cannot be made, as the trip-sheets 
were destroyed. 

Avevst ELections.—-The first reports of the 
August elections begin to arrive as we goto press. In 
Iowa, where a vigorous campaign was carried on, the re- 
turns thus far indicate a universal triumph of the Repub- 
licans. A dispatch from Cincinnati gives the following :— 
Davenport, Scott County, 85) Republican majority ; Mus- 
catine, about 15' Republican majority; Jackson County, 
150 Republican majority ; Desmoines County, 100 Repub- 
lican majority. 

In the St. Louis district, Mo., Francis P. Blair, Jr. Re- 
publican, s said to be elected to the next Congress by close 
on 1,000 plurality over Kennet K. N., the present member. 
There were three candidates. In the last Congress before 
the present, the district was represented by Thomas H. 
Benton. 

The partial returns from Kentucky are said to indicate 
the general success of the Democrats. The election is only 
for Judges and other district and local officers. 

Sate oF Barsxum’s Property at Avctrox.— 
According to an order from the Supreme Court, in the 
cases of Joseph Cushing, Ebenezer A. Upson, and George 
A. Wells, against Phineas T. Barnum, the | roperty of the 
defendant was sold at auction recently, by James 8. Libby, 
who was appointed receiver in each suit. The auction took 
place in the Merchants’ Exchange, and the sale was con- 
ducted by Albert H. Nicolay, auctioneer. The property 
was in the form of bonds, notes, and real estate. There 
were between two and three hundred persons present at 
the sale, but the bidding was not very spirited. The sale 
did not realize more than $4,770. 

Tue Casvaitirs oF Juty.—The following table 
exhibits the number of killed and wounded by railroad and 
steamboat accidents during the month of July, the number 
of lives lost by fires, and the amount of property destroyed 
by conflagrations. The fires which have not destroyed pro- 
perty to the amount of $2 ,000 are not enumerated, and, of 
course, a very considerable number are excluded :— 


Killed. Wounded. 
Railroad accidents, - - - - 78 137 
Steamboat accidents, - - 62 10 
By fires, - - - - - - 12 5 


Total . - - 12 152 
Property destroyed by fire, - - - - $1,121,000 
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PERSONAL. 

Tur New Orleans Creole states that Mrs. James 
Morrison Headley, formerly a wealthy lady of that city, 
but forced by reverse of fortune to resort to music teach- 
ing for a support, has fallen heir to an estate in England, 
valued at £5°,000.——The fund raised at San Francisco for 
the benefit of the family of the late “James King, of Wil- 
liam,” is said to amount to $25,000, $3,000 of which has been 
subscribed in Sacramento.—Samuel W. Chambers, of 
Boone county, Ky., is preparing to prosecute a curious 
claim to twenty acres of land in the center of Philadelphia, 
granted to his great-grandfather by William Penn, in 1699, 
and now worth some twenty millions of dollars. Penn's 
deed was so given, in accordance with a law of that day, 
that it is supposed not to be affected by the statute of lim- 
itations. —- The Hon. Preston 8. Brooks received 7900 votes 
upon his re-election to Congress, and $600 were contributed 
towards the fine to which he was sentenced. The Gover- 
nor of South Carolina sent certificates of election to Wash- 
ington in advance. The vote for Keitt was also large.—— 
John White, Jr., Treasurer of Livingston county, recently 
went off, leaving $24,000 of the public money unaccounted 
for But he has returned, and has given assurance that the 
deficit shall be made up. — Prof. Huntington, of Harvard 
University, has purchased the old homestead of his father, 
Rev. D. Huntington, in Hadley, aud proposes to make it 
his residence during college vacations. ——-Mr. Henry Harris, 
the engineer who was killed by the recent collision on the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, is the third one of his family 
who has been killed by railroad accidents. Two brothers 
of another family, now in the employ of the Reading Rail- 
road, have each lost a leg. ——Hon. William Rockwell, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Second Judicial District, died at his 
residence in the town of New Utrecht, N. Y., about ten 
o'clock on Saturday night, Aug. 2. He had been ill but a 
short time. The direct cause was bleeding at the lungs. Mr. 
Rockwell! hai held several offices of honor and trust in the 
County of Kings, among them those of District Attorney 
and County Judge. The deceased was about fifty years of 
age. ——J. H. Doane, General Superintendent of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, in stepping on the train at the Hyde 
Park station in Illinois, slipped and fell under the wheels of 
one of the cars, when the train passed over both of his legs. 
He died the same night from the etfects of his injuries. —— 
Thomas Doughty, the landscape painter, isdead. The merits 
of Mr. Doughty, as an artist, are well known to those 
who have interested themselves in the growth of that de- 
partment of art in this country. He wasa careful obser- 
ver of nature, not forming his style upon any favorite 
model, so that his manner, though not intensely peculiar, 
was decidedly characteristic. Mr. Doughty, notwithstand- 
ing his fine powers, was not fortunate in his profession as a 
means of pecuniary gain. He struggled with poverty 
through life, and his last days were embittered by want.—— 
Hon. Edward Curtis, who has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as a lawyer and a politician in this city, died after a 
lingering illness on Saturday night, Aug. 2. He was elected 
to Congress in 1836, and again in 1838. He was afterwards 
appointed by General Harrison Collector of this port. He 
leaves a wife, but no children. Mr. Curtis was a native of 
Vermont. — Genera! Henry Stanton, Assistant Quar- 
termaster United States Army, died last month at Fort 
Hamijlton.——Luther A. Pratt, Esq., editor of the Jersey 
City Daily Sentinel, died on Monday, Ang. 4, in the 42d 
year of his age. ——The Buffalo Commercial announces the 
death of Capt. Billy Baird, the earliest comer to Buffalo, 
and, at the time of his demise, the eldest in years of all the 
old settlers. Capt. Billy Baird died at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. For something like half a century Capt. 
Baird has resided in Buffalo and its neighborhood, and he 
clung to the land of his choice with earnest and lasting affec- 
tion. ——-Dr. James Cockcroft, ona of the oldest resident 
physicians of this city, died on Saturday morning, Aug. 
2, after a lingering illness, in the 64th year of hisage. He 
was formerly in extensive practice in the eastern section of 
the city, where he was highly popular as a physician, and 
mueh respected as a man.—-The Mormon, King Strang, 
whese depredations and iniquities of various kinds on 
Beaver Island and vicinity have been well known, and who 
was shot some time since in an attempt to arrest him, died 
at his former residence in Racine Co., Wisconsin, on the 
9th of July. een, 

Correction.—A correspondent from Wisconsin 
writes us, that James G.Perceval died at Hazelgreen, Wis- 
consin, instead of Hazelgreen, Ill. as published in the June 
number of the Journal, and that he was State Geologist, 
not for Ill., but fer the State of Wisconsin. 
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FOREIGN. 


Sparx.—A formidable insurrection had broken out in 
Spain. The imbroglio began by the opposition compelling 
Espartero and the Ministry to resign, and the appointment 
of a new Ministry, composed of O'Donnell as Minister of 
War; Deaz, Foreign Affairs; Cantero, Finance; Rosas, 
Interior; L. L. Uzdaga, Justice; Allado, Public Works. 
Espartero was supposed to‘have left Madrid ; at least, it was 
not known where he was. Immediately on the new ap- 
pointments, insurrection broke out in Madrid, and the 
National Guards assisted the citizens in erecting barricades, 
and, being attacked by the troops, fighting ensued in the 
streets for twenty-four hours, with much loss on both sides. 
On Tuesday, the 15th July, at4 o'clock, P. M., a suspension 
of hostilities was agreed upon until 5 o'clock, to allow the 
insurgents to make their submission. At the expiration of 
tis time, fighting seems to have been resumed, for most of 
the accounts we have are Government despatches, dated at 
Madrid, 4 o'clock P. M., on the 16th, stating that the insur- 
rection was suppressed, excepting a few bandits—one under 
the command of Pacheta, the celebrated bull-fighter. The 
Queen presented herself to the combatants, and a Govern- 
ment despatch says she was respectfully received, but other 
Statements say that the insurgents proclaimed a republic. 
Gen. Infante, President of the Cortes, commands the in- 
surrection. Gen. O'Donnell has appointed a new municip- 
ality to Madrid, and has declared all Spain in a state of 
siege. He is acting with vigor, but Paris despatches say 
that the French Government do not believe in his remain- 
ing master of his situation. O'Donnell, by decree, dissolv- 
ed the National Guard, and calls on them to deliver up their 
arms. Gen. Infante assembled the minority of the Cortes, 
but O'Donnell caused them to be dispersed. 


Great Barrarx.—After an absence of nearly seven years 
from his native land, Mr. William Smith O'Brien had 
reached Dublin and taken up his temporary residence at 
Shelburne Hotel, St. Stephen's Green. He was in excel- 
lent health, and »pparently in good spirits. 

A serious riot had occurred at Nenagh, Ireland, on the 
6th of July and succeeding days, caused by the alleged bad 
faith of the Government towards the militia. They had 
been ordered to disband and give up their clothing and 
arms, which they refused to do, but instead broke open the 
magazines, seized the ammunition, and afterwards paraded 
the streets, discharging their muskets in the air. Assist- 
ance was telegraphed for, and one thousand troops of the 
line soon arrived, and after a short struggle they succeeded 
in disarming the insurgents. Three of the insurgents and 
one regular were killed, and about a dozen wounded. The 
citizens sided with the militia, and cheered them on. At 
the latest telegraphic aecounts all was quiet. 

The Dake of Cambridge has been appointed commander 
in-chief of the army, and Lord Palmerston decorated with 
the vacant garter. 

Centrat Amenica.—According to the last account, Wal- 
ker received 14,000 of 21,000 votes that were polled. The 





part of the island of Great Sangir is formed by the moun- 
tain Aweu, which has several peaks, the highest being about 
4,000 feet above the sea. On the west side the mountain 
runs very steep into the sea, and at the height of the large 
village Kandhar falling away toa low promontory. On the 
evening of the 2d of March, a sudden and crashing noise 
was heard, which, indicating to the Sangirese an eruption of 
the volcano, filled them with consternation. Simultane- 
ously with this, the glowing lava streamed downward with 
irresistible force in different directions, bearing with it 
whatever it encountere1 in its destructive course, causing 
the sea to boil whenever they came in contact. The hot 
springs opened up and cast out a fiood of boiling water, 
which destroyed and carried away what the fire had spared. 
The loss of life was gteat; in Taruna, men, women, and 
children, 722; Kandhar, men. women, and children, 45; 
Tabukan, men, women, and children, 2, 3 ; total, 2,8°6, 
The greater number met their death in the gardens. They 
fled in all directions, but were overtaken and swallowed up 
by the fatal fire-stream. Some tried to save themselves in 
the trees, but were either carried away with them or killed 
by the scorching heat. At Kalangan and Tariang the houses 
were filled with people, who were stopped in their flight by 
the lava streaming down on all sides and the streams of 
boiling water, and who ultimately met their death under 
the burning ashes and the tumbling houses. Many who 
had reached the shore and thought themselves safe, became 
a prey to the furious waves, and many died through sheer 
despair and agony. 








Hotes and Queries. 


A. V. S. B.--To gain a thorough knowledge of 
Phrenology theoretically and practically, you should have 
a bust showing the location and relative dimensions of the 
organs—Fowler’s Phrenology, Self Instructor, Memory, 
Self-Culture, Physiology Animal and Mental, Combe's 
Lectures and Constitution of Man. 





P. B. T.—The Chamois, the Goat, the Mule, 
and all sure-footed animals, and those which incline to 
climb upon precipices, rocks, and mountains, have the or- 
gan of weight, or the balancing power, large. The same is 
also true of birds which soar high, and build their nests in 
elevated places. 


Concorp, N. H.—I1st. Your mind was so active 
and so much interested that it became clairvoyant. 2d. 
Fresh meat is not good food for her, or it would not pro- 
duce such effects. 


H. C.--1. The most effectual way for a person 
to obtain a practical knowledge of Phrenology is, to read 
seweral of the standard works, obtain the phrenological bust, 
and if convenient, take a course of lessons ip a class of some 
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fact of his having been elected was formally proclaimed on 
the 10th of July, in the streets of Granada, amidst the fee- 
ble vivas of the natives and the loud cheers of the soldiery. 
On the 12th the inaugural ceremonies were performed, 
when he delivered an address. In this he said that he felt 
deeply the difficulties and responsibilities which the office 
involves. The State was menaced by dangers from without 
and within, and there was need of sleepless vigilance and 
untiring energy to preserve the government from the ene- 
mies who threaten it. He hoped that day would close the 
revolutionary epoch of Nicaragua, and that the struggles 
of thirty-five years had taught the people that liberty was 
not to be obtained amid the petty feuds of contending 
chieftains, and that prosperity did not result from a con- 
stant state of civil broils and intestine commotions. He 
said that to promote education and encourage the practices 
of religion, should be with his government, objects of pri- 
mary importance. This address is, on the whole, very high- 
toned and dignified; but his reference to the other Central 
American States appears to argue but too plainly the con- 
templation of further conquests, so soon as he may secure 
firmly his present possessions. 


E,rTaQuake IN THE Motvuccas.—The Moluccas 
have been the scene of another of those fearful earthquakes 
for which those and the adjoining localities are so prover- 
bial, in the eruption of the active voleano on the island of 
Great Sangir, in longitude 125 degrees 59 minutes East, and 
atitude 8 degrees 50 minutes Norfif.* The north western 





r tt teacher of the science, and then practice exam- 
ining heads. The best works are Combe’s Lectures, Fow- 
ler’s Phrenology, Constitution of Man, Self-Culture, Memory 
and the Self-Instructor. 2. The highest success in this 
profession requires a well-balanced head, with a strong and 
active temperament. 


Viterary Potices. 


Reyxoips’ Pourrica, Map or tHe Unrrep Srarzs, by 
Wx. C. Reynoips, 195 Broodway, New York.—This map 
is well adapted to give all Voters a clear and compre- 
hensive idea of the comparative area, products, resources, 
population, rate of representation of the free and slave 
States. For this purpose the last census is largely drawn 
upon. Every man North and South should have this 
map. It is mailable, price 5) cents, and may be ordered 
through the Journal office. 








New Map or Centrat Amertca—Compiled from materials 
furnished from the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate of the United States, for 1856. New York: 
A. Ranney, 195 Broadway, New York, mailable 50 cents. 
For sale at the office of the Journal. 

This Map appears to be well ted, and p a 
clear view of the field of filibustering strife In Nicaragua, 
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of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty regions, which, on the com- 
mon maps, are not well setforth. Here the Balize, the 
Ruatan Island, and all the points of interest in that contro- 
versy are made manifest, It is a good map, and should be 
widely circulated. 


Map or Corttaxpr County, New Yor, by Enzas 
Surru. The more important buildings, and plans of the 
principal villages in the County adorn its margins, and 
each of the townships, roads, villages, and each man's 
farm, with his name attached, is delineated. It was 
presented to us by Mr. Smith, the publisher. 


Map or Attecuany County, New York, by G. Betcner, 
gotten up in a beautiful style, similar to that of Cort- 
landt County. Was presented to us by our friend James 
McArthur, Esq., of Oramel. This county is distinguished 
for its lumbering tnterest, and is a very important part 
of our State. We highly approve of County Maps. They 
not only impart much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion to residents, but promote the study of general Geo- 
graphy. tindin 

98 anp'48—Tue Mopern RevoivtTionary History 
and Literature of Ireland. By John Savage. Price, $1. 
New York: J. 8, Redfield. 

The author says “ That either of two things should be 
adopted by Irishmen, to chalk out a Republican line, and 
walk it, or to give up agitation altogether.” We recom- 
mend the work to our readers. A copy of it should be in 
the hands of every true Republican, every lover of free- 
dom and hater of monarchical oppression. 


Marsie Worker’s Manvat, designed for the use 
of Marble workers, builders, and owners of houses, con- 
taining practical information respecting marbles in gene- 
ral; their cutting, working and polishing, &c., translated 
from the French, by M. L. Boorn, with an appendix con- 
cerning American Marbles. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co. 

This is a work of two hundred and fifty pages, and illus- 
trated with seventy-five engravings of the different tools 
in use by Marble workers. 

We think well of this work, not only because the Marble 
cutting interest is every year becoming more important 
to those who follow it as a business, but to our people gene- 
rally, since Marble is entering more and more into the 
structure of houses and monuments. 

Such information as this book gives will enable a builder 
to judge correctly of the quality of the stone he accepts as 
the material for his house, or other purposes, and save him 
from the liability to use a worthless article. 

From the preface we make an extract which will suffi- 
ciently show the aim of the volume. 

“The Manual of the Marble worker has been long de- 
manded. It has also been needed by those proprietors who 
themselves desire to superintend works for which they do 
not choose to employ an architect. They will find in this 
manual all the information necessary to instruct them We 
have probably invented nothing, but we have endeavored 
to make the most complete possible analysis of those trea- 
tises upon ancient and modern Marble working, which un- 
til now have only been found in folios so costly and bulky, 
that it was very difficult to consult, and almost impossible 
to possess them. 

“Our little volume, on the contrary, presenting a clear 
and precise text, and free from all the scientific phrases 
which perplex the subject, will be in the possession of 
every person who seeks information respecting the art of 
Marble working. It will be understood; it will excite 
comparative ideas; it will draw forth essays; it will attract 
attention to this art; and our object will be gained if it re- 
stores to the ateliers of the Marble workers some of the 
emulation which they seem to have lost.” 

“ It is divided into five parts.” 

“The first treats of Marbles in general, of their qualities, 
beauties, and defects.” 

“The second treats of the use, cutting, and polishing of 
the different Marbles which are in commerce.” 

“The third describes the process designed to faciliate and 
perfect the labor of the workman.” 

“The fourth part is devoted to plated Marbles, stuecos, 
mosaic paintings, and terraces—the whole being the prac- 
tieal experience of the most skilful Marble workers.” 

“The fifth part comprises new processes, secrets, receipes, 





an essay on the manufacture of toy marbles, and various 

other matters pertaining to the art.” 

“We have also endeavored to enlighten the workmen 
respecting their true interests, and to warn them against 
the mistaken principles which sometimes mislead them, by 
pointing out the right course, and inspiring in them, as 
well as in us, that love of truth and commercial integrity, 
without which no industrial establishment will ever gain 
the confidence of the public or secure honorable profits.” 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN 

Squapron TO THE Curva Seas aND Japan, performed 

in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of 

Commodore M. C. Perry, U. 8. Navy, by order of the 

Government of the United States. Compiled from the 

Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry and 

his Officers, at his request and under his supervision, 

by Francis L. Hawks, D.D.. LL.D. Wiith numerous 
illustrations. One vol., large octavo, 624 pages. Price $5. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This important work is now ready, and will meet a great 
demand, from the craving desire of Americans to obtain 
actual and reliable knowledge of these mysterious and 
heretofore almost unapproachable people. It is panoramic, 
biographic, geographic, and historic, as well as descriptive 
narrative, and intensely interesting from the beginning to 
the end. An abridgment of this should be introduced into 
schools. 

ELEMENTs oF Logic; On the Basis of Lectures 
by William Barron, F.R.S.E., Professor of Belles-Lettree 
and Logic in the University of St. Andrews. With large 
supplementary additions, chiefly from Watts, Abercrom- 
bie, Brown, Whately, Mills, and Thompson. Edited and 
compiled by Rev. James R. Boyd. One vol., 12mo., 243 
pages. Price T5 cents. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
This is the comprehensive title of a book on logic, 

designed for scholars, now given to the world. 
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Rhetorical Reading, with a choice collection of exercises 
in reading, both in prose and poetry. For the use of the 
higher classes in schools of every grade. By Charles W. 
Sanders, A.M., author of “A Series of School Readers,” 
ete., ete. One vol. 12mo., 528 pages. Price $1. Ivison 
& Phinney, New York. 

Late American History ; containing a full ac- 
count of the courage, conduct, and success of John C. 
Fremont. by which, through many hardships and suffer- 
ings, be became the Explorer and the Hero of California. 
By Emma Willard, author of “ History of the United 
States.” One vol., 12mo., 277 pages. Price 75 cents. A. 
8. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Perer Gort, tae Cape ANN Fisherman: By J. 
Reynolds, M.D. 230 pp. 12mo. Price $1. Boston: 
John P. Jewett. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY 
Meetine of Progressive Friends, held at Longwood, 
Chester County, Pa Octavo, 84 pages. Price 15 cents, 

Lire, ExPLoRATIONS, AND Pusiic Services or Joun 
Cuantes Fremont. With illustrations. 866 pp. 12mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale by Fowler & Wells, 
New York. Price, by mail, prepaid, 87 cents. 

Tue Mopern Story Teter. The best Stories of 
the best Authors ; now first collected. 824 pages. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 5) cents, G. P. Putnam & Co., New 
York. 

It is published in good style, on good paper, clear type, 
and ina handsome form. The stories are short and enter- 
taining. 

Arp To TEACHERS AND STUDENTs IN NaTURAL Pui- 
Losormy. Being the Key to Johnson's Philosophical 
Charts, accompanied with fac-similes of the Charts on a 
reduced seale. By Frank G. Johnson, A.M., M.D. Price 
50 cents. 60 pages,12mo. A. Ranney, New York. 

Tue Poreticat Works or ALFRED Texnyson, Poet 
Laureate, etc. Complete in 1 vol., 518 pages, 18mo. 
Price 75 cents, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The publishers have well performed their part in this 
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beautiful book—a collection of Tennyson's poems. All his 

friends can now gratify their desire of obtaining these their 

favorite pieces. 

Moore’s Rurat New Yorker; An Original 
Weekly, Agricultural, Literary, and Family Journal, con- 
ducted by D. D. T. Moore, with an able corps of assistant 
editors. Published in Rochester, N. Y., at $2 a year in 
advance. 

Hertua. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. Authorized American Edition, with the 
Author's dedication. One vol., 12mo., 883 pages. Price 

$1.25. Putnam & Co., New York. 


Tue Carp aND THE Man; or, Anniversary Sug- 
gestions. By Dr. R. T. Hallock. An Oration delivered 
in New York, July 4th, 1856, Ellinwood & Hills, 342 
Broadway. Price 2) cents. 

Tue Captive Youtus or Jupan ; A Story witha 
Moral. Ry Rev. Erasmus Jones, of the Black River Con- 
ference. One vol., 12mo., 465 pages. Price $125. Derby 
& Jackson, New York. 


Miscellany. 











Tue Orrawa Parexovoaicat Society, of which 
there have appeared several notices in the Phrenological 
Journal, has passed a resolution discontinuing its weekly 
public meetings until! the first Monday evening in October. 
The members continue to meet every Thursday evening in 
private class, for the study of Phrenology. 

The Society has been in existence a little over two years, 
and has, we think, become an established fact. Its influ- 
ence appears to be on the increase, with a gradual incresse 
in the number of its members, 

Phrenology is now generally admitted to be a science, 
and very little opposition is shown here to its teachings, 
excepting by a few M. D's. As an instance, a young man 
had his skull fractured recently, at Eventuality, a portion 
of the brain was removed, and the physician in attendanee 
stated, that the young man did not appear to have lost any 
of his mentality, therefore (they contend), that Phrenology 
is not true—without ever having asked a single question 
with reference to testing the existence of the menta! faculty 
located where the brain has been removed. Is not the fact 
that the young man did not appear to have lost any part 
of his mind, such as reason, observation, &c., a direct evi- 
dence in favor of the truth of Phrenology?’ It proves the 
existence of a plurality of mental faculties. If the brain 
were a single organ of the mind, the removal of part would 
injure the whole mind—at least, so far as its external mani- 
festation is concerned. G. 8. 1. 

Facts From Friexps.— Editors of the Journal: 
I gave in my adherence to the cause of Phrenology, upon 
my first careful investigation of it, and for several years my 
observations have tended to confirm me in the truth of the 
science. There are still, however, many persons in the 
country who deny its claims to truth and usefulness ; more, 
however, from ignorance than from knowledge of its doc- 
trines. Asaschool teacher I first became fully sensible of the 
beauty and importance of the science of Phrenology ; and 
I think no man who has given it the slightest attention, 
and applied his knowledge in that way, can fail of coming 
to a favorable conclusion. 

Among my scholars I had a boy by the name of Dyer. 
He was nine or ten years of age when I first knew him, at 
which time he had never been at school a single day. He 
had good general talents as I know, for he came to school to 
me some time. His Language, Form and Calculation were 
unusually developed. He learned his alphabet in about 
three days, and in less than two months was first in the 
reading class No. 2. In penmanship his progress was 
equally astonishing and gratifying. He learned the multi- 
plication table in less than a week, and in everything relat- 
ing to mathematics, indicated brilliant talents. The rest of 
the family of children were extremely dull, both older and 
younger, and this one not unusual, save in the matters 
mentioned. Ihave not heard of him for fifteen years. 

I might give you several instances from my own observa- 
tion of an unusual development of some one organ in the 
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head of a scholar; but having been for several years out of ; 


the business my recollection is not as fresh as I could wish 
for that purpose. I cannot resist, however, giving one in- 
stance with which | have been acquainted for several years. 
It is the case of Joe Jones, an idiot. 

Joe is over six feet in height, and remarkably strong. As is 
usual with that sort of persons, be is an immoderate eater. 
He hasanother organ, which I believe is generaily largely 
developed in that class of persons, to wit, Secretiveness. 
His talk cannot be understood by a stranger. There is, 
however, one thing in which he is brilliant, mental arithme- 
tic. He does not know a letter nor a figure, and yet has the 
most astonishing faculty for calculating sums in his head 
that lever saw. I have known him at times to work 
faithfully for a month or more at unloading coal boats on 
the canal, and at the end of the time have both the number 
of days he worked, the amount per day, and the sum of his 
wages, as correct in his head as the time keeper on the 
book. So with his boarding, the price, weeks and odd 
meals. In every other respect he is an absolute fool. I 
could tell you many anecdotes of Joe, but wil!l not occupy 
your space. At another time I may not be so forbearing. 

Ne Quip Niu. 





Hooxstown PurenoiocicaL Society.—It gives 
us pleasure to announce the formation of new societies for 
the study and promulgation of the science of Phrenology. 
An association has recently been formed at Hookstown, 
Baltimore County, Md., for that purpose, with John 8. 
Stansbury as President, and Benjamin E. Shipley as Cor- 
responding Secretary. We welcome them to this field of 
noble effort for the good of mankind, and hope the highest 
success may attend their labors. 

Beavtirct Bur True.—In alate article in 
Frazer's Magazine, this brief but beautiful passage occurs: 
“ Education does not commence with the alphabet. It be- 
gins with a mother's look—with a father's smile of approba- 
tion, or a sign of reproof—with a sister's gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbearance - with 
handsful of flowers in green and daisy meadows—with birds- 
nests admired, but not touched—with creeping ants, and 
almost imperceptible emmets--with humming bees and 
glass bee-hives—with pleasant walks in’ shady lanes, 
and with thoughts directed In sweet and kindly tones, and 
words to mature the acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, 
and to the source of all good, to God himself.” 

Tue SeLFisH are Not THE Happy.—The self- 
seeking and the misanthropic cherish the idea, that if they 
do no good, they at least cause no misery to others. Buta 
retributive justice has decreed, that he who wraps himself 
up in his own selfish plans, and refuses to alleviate human 
suffering, shall not only lack the sympathy of his fellows 
when most in need of it, but shall find himself ultimately 
arraigned at the bar ofa reproving conscience. And if he 
ean boast with truth, as is seldom possible, that he is not 
the subject of habitual despondency, he is, at least, ignorant 
of the highest and purest happiness. He knows not the en- 
joyment accompanying a benevolent action, nor the har- 
mony and quiet of the soul when it acts in unison with the 
Divine will. 

Love tue Licgut or Epucation.—I think I can 
safely say that I never met with a person, possessing any 
individualism, whose presence—whose sphere—was life- 
giving, healthful, and elevating, unless his or her intellect 
had been moulded by love. Look around the circle of your 
own experience, and you can sustain this fact. Look at the 
sodden faces you meet in your daily walks, eloquent of 
hearty dislike for mental acquirements because of the coer- 
cion that dragged and drove them in school-days through 
sloughs of disgust, and over deserts of weariness, to the gates 
of knowledge ! Look at the musty libraries that are walking 
our streets, whose wrinkled phizzes and pedantic manners 
tell of acquisition through only a hard ambition! See this 
religious sectarian who has learned doctrines till he has 
forgot a life,—who thinks that intellectual truths are salva- 
tion, and that goodness is only for the ignorant! Ex- 
amine the whole body at your leisure, and ‘ell me what you 
think of education without love as its motive foree, judge- 
ment as its distributive agent, and service to humanity as 
its ultimate use in life! Education, which should be a broad 
light to the nobler aims of existence, is now nothing but a 
sickly gleam. 
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Herz is a beautiful sentence from the pen of 
Coleridge. Nothing can be more eloquent—nothing can be 
more true. 

“Call not that man wretched who, whatever else he suf- 
fers, as to the pain inflicted or the pleasure denied, has a 
child for whom he hopes and on whom he dotes. Poverty 
may grind him to the dust, obscurity may cast its dark man- 
tle over him; his voice may be unheeded by those where 
he dwells, and his face may be unknown by his neighbors 
—even pain may rack his joints, and sleep flee from his pil- 
low, but he has a gem with which he would not part for the 
wealth of defying competition; for the fame filling a world’s 
ear, for the swectest sleep that ever fell en mortal eye.” 

TruturuL SentrMent.—It strikes us that there 
is a “ world of wisdom” in the following quotation, brief as 
it is: 

“ Every schoolboy knows that a kite would not fly unless 
it had a string tying it down. It is just so in life. The man 
who is tied down by half-a-dozen blooming responsibilities, 
and their mother, will make a higher and stronger flight 
than the bachelor, who having nobody to keep him steady, 
is always floundering inthe mud. If you want to ascend in 
the world, tie yourself to somebody.” 


Tue Winpy Sive tue Heatturest.—A recent 
discovery, made and d to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, by Messrs. Pelouze, Pauillet, Boussingault, and 
Beamont, all of them very distinguished savans, has a very 
important bearing on the matter of public health. It is not 
an accident, they say, that the west.end of London is the 
best end, nor is it due to topographical configuration, but it 
is the result of a great hygienic law which, though not 
hitherto distinctly recognized, has operated in the distribu- 
tion of population in most of the large cities and towns in 
Europe. It is simply that those inhabitants who regard 
health and comfort seek residences in the direction of the 
prevailing winds—which in Europe are from the west—for 
the purpose of breathing the pure air as it comes from the 
country, instead of air which has passed through the city 
laden with noxious vapors. 





TEMPERATURE OF CoMMERCIAL CrTIEs IN TEM- 
PeraTe LatitupEes.—The average temperature of Boston, 
according to the Journal of that city, during a period of 
twenty-six years has been estimated at 49 degrees Fahren- 
heit. That of Quebec during a series of years has been 
computed at 40 degrees; that of Montreal, 44; New York, 
52; Philadelphia, 52; and Baltimore 54. That of Norfolk 
is as high as 59; Charleston, 66; Savannah, 67; and New 
Orleans, 67. Key West, Florida, is probably the warmest 
place in the United States, the average temperature there 
throughout the year being 77}; and San Diego comes next, 
with a temperature of 72. The climate in San Francisco is 
a little warmer than that of Baltimore, the mean height of 
the thermometor in that city the year round being 56 de- 
grees. 

Catana, in Sicily, is one of the warmest places in Europe, 
and although five degrees north of Savannah, is equal to it 
in warmth and pleasantness of climate. The temperature of 
the atmosphere at Paris throughout the year approximates 
to that of New York, although it is situated five degrees 
further northward. Naples and Rome are strikingly like 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and the people of London, 
which is nine degrees further north than Boston, experience 
the same degrees of cold and heat as their brethren in the city 
of Notions, The sojourner in St. Petersburg must possess a 
sufficient quantity of bodily heat to enable him to resist an 
average temperature the same as at Montreal the year round ; 
and the average height of the thermometer at Constantinople 
throughout the year is 58, being the same as that of Norfolk 
Virginia. 

If the climate in the vicinity of Jerusalem was in the 
days of old as delightful as at the present time, the Jews, 
certainly had reason to think it afavored country. For now 
so far as the temperature is concerned, it occupies an inter- 
mediate rank between Norfolk and Charleston. The tem- 
perature of the climate of Nangsaki, in Japan, is very simi- 
lar to that of the holy city. 


Puysicat Exercise.—One of the principal 
causes, if not the cause, of the attenuated and pallid appear- 
ance of Americans, is doubtless the neglect, or rather the 
violation—the habitual violation of the rules laid down by 
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Nature or muscular development. The class of men in this 
country whose occupations are such as almost necessarily 
lead to the formation of sedentary habits, is very large, larger - 
perhaps in proportion, than that of any other commercial 
nation And this will account ina measure for the fact that 
the various complaints generally the concomitants of insuffi- 
cient exercise, are more prevalent here than elsewhere. 
Our young men become clerks at an early age, and being 
thus confined to the narrow limits of a counting-room at a 
time of life when the open air and constant motion of the 
body are indispensable, it is not surprising that they should 
be in their manhood so sadly deficient in muscular vigor and 
exhibit so little of the athletic developments that are looked 
for in the sterner sex. With many such their lot is their fate, 
or is i lasa ity from which there is no escape, 
and, for these there is some excuse for the loss of health 
and life. But whatshall be said of those who make no ef- 
fort to ameliorate their condition, or of that still more cul- 
pable class, who, from mere indolence, suffer their bodies to 
waste away, to sink into premature old age—actually pay- 
ing a premium for crooked spines, humped backs, round 
shoulders, attenuated limbs and drooping heads! Such per- 
sons are guilty of a species of suicide, which, inasmuch as it 
is more deliberate, may be equally more criminal than when 
the “ brittle thread" is severed in an instant by the victim 
of misfortune or delirium. 





In Germany they thought that they saw the young de- 
generating, both physcially and socially; and after severe 
study and mature reflection, recommended by eloquent ap- 
peals through the public prints the adoption of vocal and 
gymnastic exercises, as characteristics of the German race. 
In a short time gymnastic and vocal exercises were organ- 
ized throughout the whole extent of Germany, which have 
resulted ina highly favorable revolution in the physical con- 
dition of the people. It really is not necessary for proper 
and healthful exercise that one should be provided with the 
parallel bars, &c., for there are many things at hand that 
may be substituted for them, which can be made with no 
expense or trouble, equally efficient. Fist irons, it is sug- 
gested by a contemporary, can be used to develope the 
muscles of the arms and chest, and a rope to serve the 
same purpose for the lowerlimbs. If such simple exercises 
were practised daily within doors and in the open air by the 
youth of the country there would soon be a diminution in 
the many effects which mar the appearance and impair the 
health of the people.—Baltimore American, 


Orie or A Name.—The father of Return J. 
Meigs, was born at Middletown, in Connecticut. Forsome 
time prior to settlement in life, he addressed a fair Qua- 
keress at Middlefield, some few miles from his father’s resi- 
dence, and found much difficulty in obtaining her hand, 
She repeatedly answered his protestations of fidelity and 
attachment with, “Nay, Jonathan, I respect thee much, 
but cannot marry thee, for ‘ better is a dinner of herbs and 
contentment, than a stalled ox and contention therewith.’” 
Mr. Meigs finally told Ruth that he was paying his last visit 
asa lover, and should strive to form an alliance with an- 
other family, and would therefore bid her farewell, The 
kind and lengthened word pronounced with so much soft- 
ness, fell upon her heart with healing in its tone, and as he 
mounted his horse to ride off, the Quakeress, relenting, 
beckoned him to stop, exclaiming, “ Return, Jonathan!— 
Return, Jonathan !” Mr. Meigs went back, and fixed on 
a day for the celebration of the nuptials. The first fruit of 
the union was a son, which the father, in commemora- 
tion of the happiest words he ever heard spoken, had him 
baptized, ‘ Return Jonathan,’ who rose to distinction, and 
subsequently to the office of Postmaster-General of the U. 
$.—Akron Democracy. 

One of the greatest obstacles with which we have to con- 
tend in the pursuit of knowledge, is that mental impatience 
which makes us despise the minute but important details 
of our subject, and feast our fancy with grand outlines, bold 
designs, and brilliant results. These general impressions 
are, for the most part, vague and useless. They belong to 
the province of emotions, rather than to that of ideas. As 
the eye ranges in a moment over a field of vision, which it 
would require many days to examine and explore, so the 
imagination may range in an idle hour over fields of know- 
ledge which it would require years thoroughly to investi- 
gate and understand. Thus many, warmed into enthusiasm 
by the contemplation of some great invention, or of some 
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distinguished character, have said to themselves, “I will go 
and do likewise.” But after a few spasmodic efforts, find- 
ing their progress to be far short of their anticipations, they 
have abandoned in despair, perhaps never to resume, their 
cherished designs. Thus are good resolutions defeated by 
rash and presumptuous plans. But we ought always to 
bear in mind that it is from small beginnings and by slow 
degrees that the greatest works have been accomplished. 
What most men need most, is encouragement. If they 
cannot get it from others, let them at least extend it to 
themselves. Let them deal gently with themselves in im- 
posing the task, and be rigid only in insisting upon its per- 
formance. Lord Byron says, that “the way to accomplish 
much, is to attempt but little at a time,” and refers us to 
Nature asan example. There is a great deal of wisdom in 
this remark. Let us, then, imitate the wisdom of Nature, 
which by slight and silent changes, scarcely perceptible, 
from day to day, effects, in the course of a single year, such 
astonishing revolutions on the face of the earth. Now 
clothing it with snow, like wool, to protect the germs of 
vegetation from the blighting frost; then loosening the 
chains of the streams and fountains, and sending them on 
their winding way to the ocean; then spreading over the 
waste and desolate hills and valleys, her rich carpet of 
green, inwrought with flowers “of all hue,” she comes, at 
last, smiling in autumnal pomp, to crown the year with 
harvest. 


Fun.—-The Sierra Citizen, edited in a spirited 
manner among the mountains of California, has the follow- 
ing little chapter on fun: 

We like fun. “It is a great institution.” If it was to 
come to that, we should vote for it with a big ballot. Fun! 
It is what keeps most of us from getting sour—it adjusts 
the equipoise of life—it mellows the flesh, oils the bones, 
elates the brain—sets one right, when his tendency is 
another way. Blessings on the man, woman, or who or 
what else, invented fun. How much has it done for you, 
reader, ourself, Smith, Brown, Jenkins, and the rest of the 
folks? What a monster—what a “brute.” Dark, sour, 
gloomy, sepulechral, cold. Bah! Everybody avoids him. 
And then women who recoil from or repulse fun! Con- 
science and the Crimea, what beings! Her countenance is 
an appalling cloud—her voice as of the tomb—her disposi- 
tion a cross between the lost ship of lemons and a demi 
john of sulphuric acid! Ugh! Turn your feet, your eye, 
your hand, from her. She's either spoiled in making, 
growing, or keeping. Fun! What would the world do 
without it? Momus and Joe Miller forever! What sun- 
shine and roses are to nature, so is fun to man and woman. 

VENTILATION AND ConsumpTion.—The heating 
process of our domestic ovens, of course, is not complete 
unless every breath of cold air is diligently excluded, and 
exceeding care is accordingly taken by keeping the win- 
dows closed, by constructing double casements and other 
ingenious contrivances, to make the atmosphere not only 
too hot for health, but too impure to breathe. A hogshead 
of pure air is computed the necessary allowance for a pair 
of healthy lungs per hour, and we are sure our ladies hardly 
get a thimbleful in the course of twenty-four. The excessive 
furnace heat so rarifies the atmosphere, that it becomes as 
weak in oxygen as the boarding-school beverage was in 
coffee, which we used to believe was made by carrying a pot 
of boiling water through the kitchen while the genuine 
Mocha was being roasted for the master’s breakfast. This 
scant supply of oxygen is, of course, soon sucked up by the 
exhausted lungs, and as no fresh air is admitted, the poison- 
ous carbonic acid, which is thrown off by expiration, must 
be again taken in by inspiration. The result of course, is 
ill health. A Dr. McCormack has just written a clever 
book to prove that consumption, which is extensively mortal, 
of all known diseases, is caused entirely by the want of pure 
air. We are not prepared to give our adberence to the doc- 
tor’s view in regard to consumption, but there would be no 
difficulty in pointing out many other diseases in the nosology 
which are undoubtedly caused by a want of proper venti- 
lation. 


A Quwaker’s Letrer To nis Warcn-maker.—I 
herewith send thee my pocket clock, which greatly stand- 
eth in need ofthy friendly correction. The last time he 
was at thy friendly school, he was in no ways reformed 
nor in the least benefited thereby ; for I perceive by the in- 
dex of his mind he isa liar, and the truth is not in him; 
that his motions are wavering and irregular; that his pulse 
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is sometimes slow, which betokeneth not even temper; 
and at other timesit waxeth sluggish, notwithstanding I 
frequently urge him; when he should be on his duty, as 
thou knoweth his usual name denoteth, I find him slumber- 
ing, or as vanity of human reason phraseth, I catch him 
napping. Examine him, therefore, and prove him, I be- 
seech thee, thoroughly, that thou mayest, being well ac- 
quainted with his inward frame and disposition, draw him 
from the error of his ways, and show him one wherein he 
should go. It grieves me to think, but when I ponder 
thereon I am verily of opinion that his body is foul, and 
the whole mass is corrupted. Cleanse him, therefore, with 
thy charming physic, from all pollution, that he may vibrate 
and circulate according to the truth. 

I will place him a few days under thy care, and pay for 
his board as thou requirest. I entreat thee, friend John, 
to demean thyself on this occasion with judgment, accord- 
ing to the gift which is in thee, and prove thyself a work- 
man. And when thee layest thy correcting hand upon 
him, let it be without passion, least thou shouldst drive him 
to destruction. Do thou regulate his motion for time to 
come, by the motion of light that ruleth the day, and when 
thou findest him converted from the error of his ways, and 
more conformable to the above-mentioned rules, then do 
thou send him home, with a just bill of charges drawn out 
in the spirit of moderation, and it shall be sent to thee, In 
tho root of all evil. 


A LADY TO 

FAIR.” 
Buvsn not, ye fair, to own me—but be wise, 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes; 
Fame says (and Fame alone can tell how true) 
I once was lovely and beloved like you. 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flatt'rers now ? 
Fled with the subjects of each lover's yow; 
Adieu the roses red and lilies white, 
Adieu those eyes that made the darkness light; 
No more, alas, the coral lips are seen, 
Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between ; 
Turn from your mirror, and behold in me 
At once what thousands can't, or dare ‘not see. 
Unvarnished, I the real truth impart, 
Nor here am placed but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones! and believe 
The grave may terrify, but can't deceive ; 
On beauty’s fragile state no more depend, 
Here Youth and pleasure, age and sorrow end; 
Here drops the mask, here shuts the final scene, 
Nor differs grave threescore from gay fifteen ; 
Where sparkling Laura smiles al! health and bloom, 
All press alike, to the same goal—the tomb. 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Here learn this lesson, to be vain no more; 
Yet Virtue still against Decay can arm, 
And even lend mortality a charm. 

To an indigent person who was perpetually boasting of 
his ancestry, an industrious snecessful tradesman of humble 
origin observed—“You, my friend, are proud of your 
descent. 1am proud of my cacent.” 

Wuew Aristotle was asked what were the advantages 
of learning, he replied, “It is an ornament to a man in pros- 
perity, and a refuge to him in adversity.” How true, but 
how little known to the uneducated. 


SKULL OF “THE 





Ripicvtous.—The faculty in man that appre- 
ciates, and inclines him to laugh at the ridiculous, affords 
abundance of amusement, while its exercise has a tendency 
to whip error into the traces, and shame awkwardness into 
good manners. The following story is too good to be lost: 

“Tarp Row1ne.—About thirty miles above Wilmington, 
N. C., lived three fellows, named respectively, Barham, 
Stone, and Gray, on the banks of the North East River. 
They had a time of it in the city, but for fear they would 
get dry before getting home, they procured a jug of whis- 
key, and after dark, of a black night, too, they embarked in 
a boat, expecting to reach home in the morning. They 
rowed away with all the energy that three half-tipsy fe!- 
lows could muster, keeping up their spirits in the darkness 
by pouring the spirits down. At break of day they 
thought they must be near home, and secing through the 
dim grayof the morning a house on the river cide,Stone sald: 
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“* Well, Barham, we've got to your place at last.’ 

“* Tf this ismy house,’ said Barham, ‘somebody has been 
putting up a lot of out-houses since I went away yesterday ; 
I'll go ashore and look about, and see where we are, if we'll 
heave to.” 

“Barham disembarks, takes his observation, and soon 
comes stumbling along back, and says, 

“*Well, I'll be whipped if we ain't at Wilmington here 
yet—and what's more, the boat has been hitched to the 
wharf all night!" 

“It was a fact, and the drunken dogs had been rowing 
away for dear life, without knowing it.” 


HEALTH. 

Heattu is a rosy maiden, 

That revels in fun and flowers, 
And always, blossom-laden, 

Leughs out in the darkest hours ; 
Life glows in her finger tips, 

Lurks in her starry eyes, 
Hangs on the glow of her ruby lips 

And deep in her blushes lies. 


She loves the cottage children, 
That gambo! on the lea, 

And the winsome peasant’s baby, 
Asleep on its mother's knee 

She touches her cheeks with cherries, 
And binds their brows with pear!s, 

And pretty, though brown as berries, 
She maketh the gipsy girls, 


This nymph is Nature's daughter, 
Delights in the morning dew, 

Drinks deep from the crystal water 
That mirrors the bending blue; 

Roams over the breezy mountain, 
The prairie wild and wide, 


And is found by the limpid fountain, 
That graces the valley side 


Without her, halls are dreary, 
And palace-ga dens plain, 
The life of a monarch weary, 
And power and riches vain ; 
But with her, joy unbidden 
Springs from the clover up, 
And a world of grace lies hidden 
In the depths of her pearly cup. 


Ixp1aN Customs ReViVeD IN CaLrrornta.—In 
the Stats Journal (Cal.) we find the following among the 
doings of the Common Council: 

“Tne Deap.—The bill of A. B. Youmans for burying in 
digent sick, amounting to 17’, and which was refused by 
the old council, was read and referred to the Hospital Com- 
mittee.” 

We know it was the custom among some of the aborigt- 
nal tribes to kill all old and infirm, which were unable to 
take care of themselves, but supposed such cruelty had 
disappeared with the first dawnings of civilization. We 
at first thought the Californians must have revived the cus- 
tom, but afriend suggests that the reason for burying the 
indigent sick must be that the Hospital is under the direc- 
tion of too many doctors, and death is as eure of its 
inmates as was Col. Scott ofthe coon. They give in and say 
it's no use waiting. We call on all humanitarians, in the 
name of philanthropy and pure water, to put a stop to such 
outrages. 

German Heattu.—The Germans are seldom 
affected with consumption. The reason of this is said to 
be that their lungs acquire strength by exercise in vocal 
music, which constitutes an essential part of their educa- 
tion. 

To this is also to be added much muscular exercise and 
frequency in the open air. Itis a sort of religious duty 
with the German to spend a portion of his time in the gym- 
nasium. The volume and strength of his lungs Is attribu- 
table quite as much to his muscular as vocal exercise. 
Whoever has large and strong lungs need never fear con- 
sumption, whether he be German or not. There is much, 
however to be learned from the Germans in a physical point 
of view. They are a social, unselfish, jolly race, and yet are 
substantial and thoughtful. 
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E.sow Room.—Ample space, or elbow room, is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of soul and 
body. The packing process in cities deteriorates 
character. Such crowded, artificial life, givesno 
opportunity for the purifying influence of free, 
untrammelled communion with nature, with self 
and with God. All cities are lower in the scale 
of morality than country villages and rural dis- 
tricts. But the other extreme, too great isola- 
tion, seems to be equally unfavorable to charac- 
ter. A happy medium would seem to be the 
desideratum. 

Ameng the Jews the leprous were compelled 
to keep themselves at a safe distance from other 
men. The leprosy of sin creates a similar neces- 
sity, with varying rigidity. Fourier, althougha 
great and pure-minded philanthropist, overlook- 
ed this simple principle, he always carried a 
measuring cane, yet he strangely overlooked the 
necessity of “elbow room” for the soul.—H.C.F. 





Memory is an attribute of all the intellectual 
faculties, and not a special mental power. If it 
were, a person whose memory was good for one 
thing, should possess it in equal perfection for 
all; but this is not the case. Some people have 
great memory for words, and a poor one for 
events ; some recollect places and forms well, but 
have little power to remember music, or mechani- 
cal affairs. This proves, that as memory is not 
a separate faculty, it cannot have a special 
organ. The faculty of language gives memory 
for words ; Calculation remembers Arithmetic ; 
Eventuality, facts, &c. 





THE ‘TIGER FIGHT: 


[We insert this graphic sketch of a ferocious 
encounter from ‘‘ The Private Life of an Eastern 
King,” not because of any love for the contem- 
plation of scenes of blood and carnage, or to 
cultivate it in the minds of others ; but it serves 
to indicate the highest action of the faculties of 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness, which are 
more prominently developed in the tiger than in 
any other animal, in connection with less of 
controlling or modifying influence from other 
faculties. ] 

There was a famous tiger—a monster of a 
tiger—named Kagra, who had triumphed at 
Lucknow on several occasions. He wascertainly 
one of the largest I have ever seen ; and beauti- 
fully streaked was his glossy coat, as it moved 
freely over his muscular limbs and long back. 
The connoisseurs in sport had despaired of finding 
a fitting adversary for Kagra, when news arrived 
that a tiger of enormous size and strength had 
been taken uninjured in the Terai—the long 
strip of jungle-land between Oude and Nepaul, 
just at the foot of the Himalayas. It was anti- 
cipated that there would be glorious sport when 
this new monster was brought face to face with 
‘the redoubted Kagra, 

The stranger-—-the Terai-wallah as he was 
called—was taken especial care of ; and it was 
on the occasion of the visit of the commander- 
in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army to the king 
of Oude that the contest was to take place. 
More than ordinary pains were taken to render 
the spectacle imposing. The court-yard in which 
the battle was to be fought was richly decorated 
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with leaves and flowers, with all that brilliancy 
of coloring and taste inits distribution four which 
the natives of India are so deservedly famous. 
The gallery to receive the king and his court, 
the commander-in-chief and his staff, was elab- 
orately ornamented with gilding and flags. The 
commander-in-chief wore his general’s uniform ; 
the resident was dressed in plain clothes. 

The cages of Kagra and Terai-wallah were 
brought to opposite sides of the court-yard, both 
commanded by our position in the gallery. We 
could see the long shining backs of the tigers as 
they roamed round their cages in great excite- 
ment ; occasionally there was a snarl and a dis- 
play of teeth alarming to witness, as some atten- 
dant approached the cages. It was intended that 
the animals should become aware of the presence 
of each other, and hence the previous delay ; for, 
ferocious as the tiger is, he is a cowardly animal, 
and, if brought unexpectedly into the presence 
of danger, may cower and retreat from the con- 
test. I have seen two of them, properly pre- 
pared, that is, both hungry and thirsty, when 
bounding into the enclosure, each ignorant that 
another tiger was in the vicinity, do their utmost 
to get back into their cages, and, failing that, 
slink away to a corner, crouch down there upon 
their bellies, and watch each other intently, in- 
disposed to hostility. 

It was evident that Kagra and the Terai-wal- 
lah were soon aware of each other’s vicinity ; for 
as they prowled round, they would stand and 
growl and show their teeth at the opposite cage 
in an eminently tiger-like manner. The com- 
mander-in-chief and the resident had inspected 
both of them previously. 

“ On which of them will your excellency bet?” 
asked the king as he saw the commander-in-chief 
watching them intently. 

“Your majesty will, perhaps, pardon me,”’ said 
the general, who would not bet w?th him. 

“ A hundred gold mohurs* on Kagra,” said the 
king, turning to the resident. 

“ Done, your majesty ; I think the Terai-wallah 
is the more likely to succeed,” was the answer. 

The king rubbed his hands with glee. He was 
now beginning to enjoy the situation. 

‘Will you bet on the Terai-wallah ?”’ he asked 
his prime-minister, eagerly, in Hindustani. 

“ My lord the resident is always right ; I will 
sire,’’ was the prime-minister’s reply. 

“A hundred gold mohurs, then, on Kagra,”’ 
said his majesty. 

The prime-minister accepted the bet, and took 
out a very elegant little tablet from his belted 
cashmere shawl to make a note of the transac- 
tion. Not that he intended to remind his majesty 
of it, had his majesty chosen to forget ; but in 
ease majesty should say he had bet on Kagra, he 
would be able to show the entry made at the 
time, and express timidly a doubt whether “ the 
refuge of the world” might not have been right 
and he wrong. Ay, and he would pay his hun- 
dred gold mohurs too, if “the refuge of the 
world” insisted that he Aad bet on the Terai- 
wallah ; pay it smilingly, and then repay him- 
self by squeezing a little harder than usual— 
only a /ittle—the next rich delinquent that passed 
through his hands. 





* About one hundred and sixty pounds, 
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The signal was given—the bamboo railing in 
front of the cages rose simultaneously on either 
side—the doors of the cages opened. Terai- 
wallah sprang, with a single bound, out of his 
cage, opening his huge jaws widely, and shaking 
from side to side his long tail in an excited way. 
Kagra advanced more leisurely into the arena,but 
with similar demonstrations. They might have 
been 50ft. apart, as they stood surveying each oth- 
er, open-mouthed, the tails playing all the time. 

At length Kagra advanced a few paces ; his 
adversary laid himself down forthwith upon the 
court-yard, just where he stood, facing him, but 
with his feet well under him, not extended, evi- 
dently quite prepared for a spring. Kagra 
watched his foe intently, and still advanced 
slowly and cautiously, but not in a straight line, 
rather toward the side, describing an arc of a 
circle as he drew near. 


The Terai-wallah soon rose to his feet and 
likewise advanced, describing a similar arc on 
the opposite side, both gradually approaching 
each other, however. It was a moment of breath- 
less suspense in the gallery. Every eye was 
fixed on the two combatants as they thus tried 
to circumvent each other; it was enough to 
arrest the attention, for the tigers were unusually 
large ; both were in beautiful condition, plump 
and muscular ; both were very beautiful, coura- 
geous and formidable. 

At length, as they thus advanced, step by step, 
very slowly, Kagra made a spring. His former 
victories had probably made him a little self- 
confident. He sprang, not as if it were a volun. 
tary effort of his own, but as if he were suddenly 
impelled aloft by some uncontrollable galvanic 
force which he could not resist. The spring was 
so sudden, so rapid, so impetuous, that it had 
quite the appearance of being involuntary. The 
Terai-wallah wasnot unprepared. As rapidly as 
Kagra hurled himself up into the air, so rapidly 
did he jump aside; both movements seemed to 
be simultaneous, so admirably where they ex- 
ecuted. Kagra alighted, foiled ; but before he 
could recover himself, before he could have well- 
assured himself that he was foiled, the Terai- 
wallah was upon him. The claws of his adver- 
sary were fixed firmly in his neck, and the horrid 
jaws were already grating near his throat. It 
was the work of a moment. We could scarcely 
see that the Terai-wallah had gained the advan- 
tage—we could scarcely distinguish his huge fore- 
paws grasping the neck, and his open mouth 
plunged at the throat—when Kagra made another 
spring, a bound in which he evidently concen- 
trated all his energy. The Terai-wallah was 
dragged with him for a little; the claws that 
had been dug into his neck were torn gratingly 
through it; the open mouth snapped fiercely 
but harmlessly at the advancing shoulder, and 
Kagra was free. His neck and shoulders, how- 
ever, bore bloody traces of the injury he had re- 
ceived ; and no sooner did he feel that he had got 
rid of his assailant than he turned with greater 
fierceness than ever to assail his foe. 

“ Shavash! Kagra—bravo! I’ll make it two 
hundred gold mohurs,”’ said the king, turning 
to his prime-minister. 


[For conclasion, see page 72.) 
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A Lo«rep space of this Journal will 


begiven to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,onemonth, . . «. $7500 
For one column, one month, . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 13 00 


For a card of four lines, or leas, one month, 1 00 





Tae GatessurG Warter-Cure is in 
successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 

T. JENNINGS, Proprietor, 
Address or apply to 
DR. J.B. Pesce edad 
ales 


July tf are, ml. 








~ Eciecric MepIcaL IxstiTcTe, C1n- 
crvwati.—Chartered 1845. Total Number of 
Matriculants 2,396. Graduates 657, 

Faculty.—J. G. Jones, M. D., Em, Prof. The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine; Jos. R. Bu- 
cuanan, M. D., Prof. Physiology and Institutes of 
Medicine ; Wu. Suxewoop, M. D, Prof. Medical 
Practice d Pathology, and Lecturer on Clinical 
Medicine ; Watresr Buawuam, M. D., Prof. Surgi- 
cal Practice and Operative Surgery ; ;_ Jno. Kine, 
M. D , Prof. Obstetrics and Diseases of Women aad 
Children ; C. H. Cumvetano,M D., Prof. Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics and Medical Botany ; ; A. J, 
Hows, M. D., Prof. General, Special, and Patholo- 
gical Anatomy; Jno. W. Hort, D., Prof. Che- 
mistry, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurisprudence. It 
will be seen from the above that the old faculty of 
the institute has been improved by the appeint- 
ment of Dr. BocuanaN, an eminent Professor of 
Surgery, and Dr. Hows, reputed an able Prof. of 
Anatomy, to fill two vacancies caused by removals. 

Tae Fact ann Winter Seseton of 1856-7 will 
commence on Monday the 20th of October, 1856, 
preceded by a preliminary gratuitous course, from 
the Ist to the 20th, which will present much inte- 
resting matter to the student, Clinical instruction 
will be given by the Professors of Practice and 
Surgery at the college, Students will also have 
access to the Clinical Lectures of the Commercial 
Hospital. Tae Cotteexr Fees fora full ¢ urse of 
Lectures, are $25 ; and the fee for graduation ts 
$25. Students ar so required te d ct and take 
the Demonstrator’s ticket, which is $5, once before 
graduating. The tickets to the Lectures of the 
Commercial Hospital (which is optional) is $6. 
Boarding is usually from $2°50 to $8°50 per week. 
Students on arriving in the city will call at the 













they will obtain their tickets and all neces 
formation 


Bas.cx —it. 08. R. BUCHANAN, Dean. 





Dr. S. B. Smrra’s Newny Ixvest- 
ED Caveras, Gatvasic Barrery.—In this im- 
portant improvement the cleansing of the zinc 
is entirely dispensed with. The solution is limpid 
and transparent, and the zinc contains a crystalline 
lustre until it ie used up. Another important ed- 
vantage is that thie Battery will run ten times as 
long of the ordinary biue vitriol battery, without 
replenishing. The tustrument is self-moving, with 
both a direct and alternating current, and is war- 
anted to run well any length of time. Price, $12. 

Those who have the blue vitriol batteries can have 
them replaced with the Crystal Battery for $3. Can 
be sent by Expres to any part of the Union. 

SAML. B. & 








Sept.—it b. 71 Canal street, New York. 
Tuomas Hastincs’ New Mvstc 


Book. SELAH: a Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Introits, Anthems, Motetts, Cho- 
ruses, &c., adapted to the use of Classes, pri- 
vate circles, and worshipping assembties. By Tao- 
mAs HastTines. 352 pp. Price, per dozen, $8; single 
copies mailed post-paid, for examination, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 15 cents. 

Many new and choice tunes never before publish- 
ed, appear in this work, and it is acknowledged to 
be the best collection of music ever prepared by 


this eminent author. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers. 
Nos. 51 and 53 John str eet, New York 





Curae Country DweLimcs.— 
©. M. Saxton & Co., 140 Fulton Street, New 
York, have just published a New Edition of the 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT ; 
containing Original Designs, with Masons’ and Car- 
penters’ Estimates of Cost 

It lawell adapted for persons desiring to build 
Beat, comfortable, and tasteful homesteads, 
rice, $6; sent free fr postace. 


- SAXTON & CO., 


Sept.—lt. 40 Fulton sireet. 





Hvepson River Rarmroap.— From 
April 21, 1856, the oy 4 =. leave Chambers 


Street sation as folivwa - 





: ,and 4 P. M.; 
Hadecn, for Peekskill, 5.20 P.M. 
The Pemghieopsie, "ing Sing and Peekskill trains 
stop at the way stations, Passengers taken at Cham. 
bers, Cana!, Christopher and Thirt a fires streets. Trains 
for Now York leave Trey ah4 38, Tent 1045 A ME 
and 4:45 P. M., shee 5 730 and 11 1 









CHOICE AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


In one vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 
Uniform with the previous Works of the same Author, namely. 


ESSSAYS, First and Second Series................ 
MISCELLANIES, containing fananenaed +. 
RE PRESENTATIVE MEN.. ° 





POEMS «a. New Edition -@@ ..........++«- vod va 





DRED: 
A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of “Unctze Tom's Casry.” 
2 vols, 12mo. Price, $1 75. 
Tt fe an old maxim “ what everybody says must be tr ud everbody who has seen the proef- 
sheets of ‘‘ Dred,” bas said unqualifiedly that it is in every respect a greater book than “‘ Uncle Tom” 


ever was. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & C: 
_ Bae September 2, henna Publishers, 











These Macuivuzs are acknowledged by all who have seen them to be the best now in use for 
all kinds of Clothing or Leather, or in fact for all uses for which a Sewine Macute has ever 


| been used. 


| 
| 
| 


It is superior to all others in three very important points: 
1. They are so simple in their construction, that « child of 12 years can use them with ease and eafety; 
and are so const: ucted, that they are not liable to get out of order, and can be sent to any part of the 


| country and operated with perfect satisfaction, without compelling the purehaser to leave his business 





5 
A. M. and 5:15 'P, M. L BYKgs, Jr. , Sup’, 


- incur the expense of coming to New Yor x to learn to operate the machine. 

That they possess al) that is valuable in the original machine, besides the advantages which have 
oom derived from five years experience and practical operation, which, combined, render it the most 
valuable machine now in use. 

%. That this one machine will do all the different varieties of work that have ever been done by any 
or all other machines, which renders this machine iuvaluable for family use as well as for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Testimony corroborating the abov 
mation in regard toSewing Mach 

The remarkable success of our 








e stat te will be cheerfully forwarded to all wishing any infor- 








ness, and rapidly increasing demand for these machin 


during 
o increase our for £ the th 4 











takem @ store at No. 345 Broadw 
Il who are in want of 
can be obtained In Boston of Cuas. Warner, General Agent for the Eastern 
Also of J. 8. Boxens, Hamilton, Canada West. 

H. WHITNEY, & CO. 


N.B.—All letters should be addressed to J. H. Warrney & Co., Box on New York City ‘Post Office. 
All orders addressed to Fow.ss & Wests will be promptty ‘attended to. 


A Fr IVE m Detean Lemans FoR Farm- 


ers.—Sent Free oF Postacs. 
_ American Farm Book . ° + 100 





opposite Appleton’s Buildings, where we 
ie. 





States. 











Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OP 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished by 
Envicorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, 








eases of Domestic Animals . ™% 
Browne's Field Book of Meneres - 1% from the German edition by Prof. M.J. Weber, con. 
The Stable Book P ‘ 1 00 sisting of eleven = figures, natural size, with a com- 
Nash's Progressive Parmer ° ° 60 prehensive ex For sale, in sheet or mount- 
Munn’s Land Drainer . * é 50 ed. Sete in = O18. Mounted $25 une ¢ tb. 








This library is arranged with a view tosupplying 
the greatest amount of practical instraction with- 


Tr 7 > , 
py Tue Next Prestpent.—FRemont's 


At least this much of an Agricultural Library 
should bein the hands of every Farmer in America, 
Our Descriptive alogue of Agricultural Books 
will be sent to any who will favor us with their 





address, 
C. M. SAXTON, & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Sept it b. 140 Fulten Street, New York. 





Lirs, Explorations, axp Posiic Services. In 
one handsome volume, with thirteen fine illus- 
trations and accurate portraits, by Chas. W. 
Upham. Price, prepaid by mail, 8c. 
FOWLER AND 
Aug 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FREMONT. 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Best, Agents 
Wanted in every Town and Village to sell the 
Authentic and only Complete Edition of th® 
Life and Public Services of 

JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 


Including an account of his explorations’ 
Discoveries, and Adventures on five successive 
Expeditions across the North American Con- 
tinent. Voluminous selections from his private 
and Public Correspondence, including his De- 
fence before the Court morsel a § a full re- 
Port of the principal speeches in the 
the United States. By Joun Bicgow, Editor 
of the New York Evening Yost, with the onl 
accurate Portrait on Steel, and numerous i ~3 
rited Illustrations. One large 12mo of near 
Pages. Price $1. 


Mutter in this edition not to be found in any 
other Biography of Fremont, 
Account of Col. Fremont’s mother’s family 
in Virginia, and his relationship to Wash- 
ington ; particulars of her first and second 
marriages ; Will of his grandiather, Col. 
Thomas Whiting 

Speech of Dr. Linn in the United States Se- 
nate,on moving to print extra copies of 
his Report of the First Expedition - s es 

A graphic aceount of his Second Exploring 
Expedition, from the pen of Col. Benton 14 pages 

Gen. Scott's Report, recommending Lieut. 
Fremont to be double breveted as Captete 








9 pages 


of the Army 1 page 
Authentic account of the Third Expedition, 
and the E:mancipstion of California 12 pages 


Accoun @ of the extraordinary ride of Col, 
Fremont from Los Angeles to Monterey 
and back—s00 miles in eight days - 4 pages 

Commodore Stock ton’s account of the Con- 
quest of California by Col. Fremont 24 pages 

Correspondence between Col. Fremont ana 


Gen, Kearney - pages 
Affair between Col. Fremont and Col. Ma- 

son, Governor of California, | with out the 

correspondence 10 pages 
Letter to the citizens of St. Louls after bis 

arrest 2 pages 
Letter to the Adjutant. General ssking ry 

Court Martial 3 pages 


His defence before the Court Martial report. 
ed entire - 91 pages 
California Claims Bill—Speeches of Senator 
Dix, Benton, and Clarke 
Dr. Tor rey'’s Report ou Fremont’s Botanteal 
discovertes - ages 
Gutieenenny Letters from Alexender a 
Humboldt aad from the! London Geograph- 
feal Society - 6 pages 
Curtous scientifio controversy with Captain 
Wilkes, of the South Sea Exploring Expe- 
dition 22 pages 
Col. Benton's account of Fremont'’s Fourth 


3 pages 











Exploring Expedition 5 pages 
His title to ev ond Chief Justice Te- 

hey’s opinion - 6 pages 
His first political letter, in which bes avows 

himself a Democrat 9 pages 
Letter to the Philadelphia Pacific Railroad 

Convention pages 
Pull reports (unabridged) of his principal 

Speeches in the Untied States Senate S pages 
Affair ee Fremout and Senator Foote, 

with the 8 pages 
Thrilling eccount of the Fifth and Last Ex- 

pedition, by on ertist who ‘ear ems 

him - 13 pages 
An account of the Scientific results of his 

Last Expedition, written by him T pages 
Letters in ae te the practicability of 

« Pacific road - 
Report of Genater Breese on Fremont’s _ 

peditions 7 pages 


The facts tn regard ag hts religious expert. 

enee and opinion 

Making in all 286 puaes 5 of additional matter. 

For further particulars apply to 

DERBY . peeing Publisbers, 
9 Nassau Street, New York. 

*,* Copies sent ~ an post paid, on receipt of 

rice. 
«oo sent by mail, post-paid, to publishers of 
newepapers| siving the above one taserticn. 


Natronat Poritical. MaP oF THE 
Usrrep Stare:.— Just published taining 
accurate Portraits, from life, of Fremont, Bu_ 
chanan, Fillmore, Dayton,’ Brochenridee, and 

Donelson, with the Platform of their respect! ve 
parties, together wtth their letters of acceptance, 
and a vast amount of statistical matter, interesting 
to all parties. This map is beautifully colored, size 
34 by 40 inches, extends through to the Pacific 
Coast, showing the exact boundaries of all the 
States and Territories Missouri Compromise Line, 
&c. It also contains a valuable Diagram, showing 
the ups and downs in relative rank as to popula- 
tion of the several States of the Union for the last 
sixty years. Politicians of all parties wishing to 
have before them material for being —_ posted at 
a single glanee, Mast possess a copy this Map. 
Price in sheet form, 25 cents ; price In pocket form, 
50 cents. 

N. B.—Copies sent (post paid), on receipt of price+ 
1,000 Agents wanted to sell them. 

Address, A. RANNEY, Publisher, 

Sept,—it b. 295 Broadway, New "York. 














Piease TO Reap Tus! —Agents 
Wanted! Extra inducement for1956 and ‘57. 
All Persons in want of rey: will at once 
receive our jogue of Books for the New 
Year, prepaid, by forwarding us their address, Par- 
ticular attention is requested to the liberal offers 
we make to all persons engaging in the sale of our 
Large Type Quarto PrcroaiaL Famity eg on with 
about Oxe THovsanp Enoravines. Our sare 
sold only by canvassers, aud well known 7 be the 
most saleable. Address, post paid, 

ROBER r SEARS, Publisher, 





It b. 181 William street, New York. 
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LINDSAY’S DOUBLE-ACTING 


ROTARY FORCE AND LIFT PUMP. 


Tis Pump has just been Patented in AMERICA 
and ENGLAND, and far excels any pump heretofore invented ; 
its peculiarities are SIMPLICITY, POWER and CHEAPNESS. Its sim- 
plicity: There is nothing about it but iron and cast metal, and it 
can be taken apart and put up by any one, and will last fcr an 
age. Ithas the power to raise water HUNDREDS OF FEET. This 
pump is from 24 to 30 inches in diameter, and must set in the 
well or water. Water rises in it by hand 100 feet per minute. 
For cheapness: A No. 1 pump (for all ordinary purposes) 
complete, and fifty feet of pipe, cost but Twenty Dollars. 
The handle at the top turns the pipe and pump, and every revolution 
fills the cylinder twice, affording an abundant supply of watef with 
the least possible expense and labor. It is peculiarly adapted to 
DEEP WELL#, RAILROAD STATIONS, MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
PURPOSES. This pump does not throw water, and is guarded against 
freezing and rust. Practical and scientific men pronounce it with- 
out an equal for all that is here claimed for it. The “Scientific 
American,” after seeing it in operation,says: “ This pump is very 
simple in construction, not lable to get out of order, durable, easily 
operated and econemical ; we regsrd it as an excellent improvement.” 
Circulars, with an accurate drawing and full description, sent free of 
charge to alt parts of the country. No, 1, has a one inch pipe; No.2, 
11-4 inches ; No.3, 1 1-2 inches ; and the prices, with 60 feet of pipe, are 
$30, $42, and $54. The No. 2 and 3 are designed for VERY VEEP WELLS, 


RAILROAD STATIONS, &c., where much water is required. The subscri- 
ber is the general agent for the sale of these pumps to all parts of the 
world, and KxCLUsIVE AGENT For New Yorx. Orders must be ac- 
companied by the casH, and should be explicit as to the kind of pump 
wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &c. They will meet prompt 
attention. A pump and pipe weighs about one hundred and seventy 
pounds. No charge for shipping or cartage. Wells over fifty feet should 
have extra gearing, which costs $3. 


JAMES M. EDNEY, Commission Merchant, 
56 John Street, New York. 

H. LINDSEY, Inventor, 
@e%sheville, North Careline. 





August. 
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CHILSON’S n 
“OM any = i ins 


NEW 


CONE FURNACE. 





Garpyer Cutison has just completed and patented in America, England, 
and France, his new invention—THE “ CONE” FURNACE—and asks the special attention of 
those about erecting or r delli buildings, as well of as dealers in Hot-Air, Steam, or Hot- 
Water Furnaces, and of all interested in Steam Power, to carefully examine this invention, 
which entirely changes the principle and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another 
and a new principle, and obviating all former objections to their use. The practical opera- 
tion of a number of these Furnaces, erected during the past winter, points out a new discovery 
in science, by which the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained, and clearly 
demonstrates that the waste heat lost from chimneys is enough to warm every dwelling in the 
city. By this invention the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house. 

The Cut above represents this invention as a Furnace, for Warming all classes of Buildings | “ 
with Hot Air, but the same principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus; also for Steam Powerand all other useful purposes for gene- 
rating heat. 

This discovery, simple in itself, is the daily wonder of those who witness its results, and it 
becomes a matter of surprise that a plan at once so simple and practical in its operation 
should thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. We believe that no one who 
investigates this principle will be liable to use a furnace constructed on any other. 


CHILSON, GOULD & Co.,, 
99 and 101 sasiotene street, Boston. 











Boon Inaverea: TIONS, 


A. 8. Strwson, 39 AND 41 FraNgLIN pS gy Dulidings, Views, Ma. 


. Seal Bank 
St., New York, Produce Commission Merchant, Cheeks Bll Heada, Bonigeas Card, 
8 whe ts ‘. Orname' jigns forColor Prin’, 
makes quick sales and prompt re’ ays per cent. | ing, &c., engraved in the beststy), 
Ld 
Rarenavcs, ‘‘Ameriean Express Co,” and Fowler 229 Broadway, 


June 6¢ tr 





ane Wells. One door above theAstorHouse,N,Y. 
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83 & 85 Cornhill, 
6 & 8 Brattle St. 
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WATERMAN’S KITOHEN 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
ROOMS. 


—0: 

In addition to his extensive 

assortment of Kitchen Wares and 

House Furnishing Goods, he is in- 

ventor and manufacturer of the follow- 
ing articles: 

Patent Ventilated Refrigerator; pa- 
tent Coffee Filter; patent Broiler, or Up- 
right Gridiron; patent Lamp Tea Kettle; 
patent Towel Stand; patent Floating 
Water Filter ; patent Warm Footstool ; 
patent Hand Shower Bath; patent 
Waffle Irons; patent House Lantern; 
Triangular Clothes Frames; Bathing 
Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting or SitzBath 
—three sizes; Foot Baths ; Slop Jars,etc, 
The above are manufactured and for 
sale, wholesale and retail, at 83 and 8 
Cornhill,’ and 6 and 8 Brattle street, 
Boston, where all on the eve of house- 
keeping will find it for their advantage 
to call. Goods sent by myown teams ten 
miles from the city, without charge, 
Catalogues descriptive of the above, 

and containing a list of all articles 
? required in a family outfit, sent by mail 
when requested. 

August. 








Mason & Hamurn’s Price List. 


Orcas Harmonivms, aND Mopgt MELopEoxs 


434 Uct. Portable Style, Rosewood Case, C to F, $60 
& Oct. Portable Style, Rosewood bow FtoF, 1% 


& Oct. Piano Style, josewood , F to F; 100 
5 “ ox. fnisb, F to F; 110 
52-3" “ “ z 4 Cc, 120 
6 ““ “ “ * oF, 138 

= i a + doub reed, F t F, 150 
5 2-3« “ FtoC, 1% 


5 Oct. Organ-Melodeon, Seseneed case, with 
two sets of reeds, two rows of key#, and three 
stops, including coupler, Fto F, . . + 200 
Osean HanmontumM, @ new musical instru- 

ment for the use of Chur ches, Vestrys, Lecture- 

rooms, and similar public halls, manufactured 
only by us. With two rows 2 a and eight 
stops, as follows; 1. Diap 2. Dulciana. 

8. Flute. 4. Principal. 5. Hantboy. 6. Bour- 

don. 7%. Expression. 5, rere 3 5 

octaves,fromCtoC, . . . 

We desire to call eapectat attention. to our six- 
octave Fiano Style Melodeon (price, $135), which is 
regarded by competent judges to be by far the most 
desirable instrument of the kind for PARLOR USE 
which is manufactured. The compass of ite key- 
board, being six full octaves, tegether with the 
promptnuess of its action, a! 8 of the performance 
not only of sacred music, but also of a great major- 
ity of the piano forte pieces published, which it will 
be readily perceived, much enhances the value of 











the instrument. For the use of hundreds of small 
churches throughout the country, which are unable 
to afford an expensive pipe-organ, our new church 
instrument, the “ Organ-Harmonium ” is especial- 
ly designed. Although we have trebled our facili- 
ties for the manufacture of these instruments with- 
in the past three months, we are still unable to 
moet the demand for them; which {s perhaps, the 
most positive and undeniable proof that can 
forded as to their satisfactory qualities. They have 
been, and are, recommended by the best musicians 
in the country ase more desirable inetrument for 
churches than a pipe-organ costing double the price 
ofthem. The “ Organ-Harmonium "’ is 4 ft. 2 ins. 
in length, 2ft. 2 ins. in depth, and 8 ft. in height, 
and weighs about 275 Ibe. It is packed in a strong 
box, without taking to pieces, and is easfly and 
safely transported to any part of the civilized 
world. 

Circulars, containing descriptions of the 
various instruments manufactured by us, will be 
sent free toany address on application to the under- 
signed. 

i in New York, 8. T. Gonpon, 297 Broad- 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge st., cor. of Charles st., 


May—6t tr Boston, Masa. 





MrtcHe.y’s New Nationa Map.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed, 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 
the onty large METALLIC PLaT® map exhibiting the 
Unrrep States, Mexico, and Ceyraat America, io 
their proper connection, ever published in this ce aanrs. 
It also embraces the West inpra Istanns and Nort 
American Burtisn Provinces 

Ono the same sheet are two Maps of the Wortp, one 
on Mercator’s ant one on the globular projection. A 
a map of the Sanpwica Istanps. 

Being COLORED IN COUNTIES, FROM OCEAN To OCEAN, 
and giving the poruLation of all counties according to 
the ceneus of jes much other valuable statis- 
tical matter, distance tables &c.; it is very mach the 
finest map of the United States and adjacent countries 
extant, SoLp EXCLUSIVELY BY i ogg 

Trave.ine Acris W 
Apr btf 8. AUGUSTUS "MITCHELL, 





Tue Kanzas REGION ; FOREST, 
PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE AND RIVER, 
By Max, Greens. This volume contains a re- 
liable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain; correct measurement of 
distances; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with sta- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 


the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Charscter of the Traders and Red Men. To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with ovher 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of Weat- 
ern Life. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Tue Boston InvesTiGaTor, devoted 
to the Develop tand Pr tion of Univer- 
sal Mental Liberty, is published every Wed- 
nesday at 65 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., at #2 a 
year. At the Investigator Office are sold books 
usually known as Inripe.! among which are Vol- 
taire’s Philosophical Dictionary of 876 royal octavo 
paces, at i — 65 cents. Paine’s Political, 
Th ritings, 3 vols., 

Eesays and Treat- 
Hol h's System of 
Ocents. Letters 








at $4 50, sestans 65 cents. 
ises by David Hume, $1. 
Nature, $1 25 ; ditto Good Sense 
on Man’s Nature and Develop t, by Atkinson 
and H. Martineau, $1. A Few Daysin Athens, by 
Francesa Wright, 50 cents. Taylor's Diegesis, $1; 
ditto Symtagma, 60 cents; besides various other 
books and pamphlets, catalogues of which and spe- 
cimen copies of the Investigator sent gratis on ap- 
lication to J. P. Munpum, 65 Cornh = a 
ass. 









Tuts Day 1s PusLisHeD, OnE THov- 
SAND AND One Turxes Wortn Knowine. 
A book for everybody, disclosing valuable 
information ; receipts and instructions in useful 
and domestic arts. 1 vol. 12mo0, cloth, 60 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. 

H. STEPHENS, Publisher, 


No. 85 Nassau street, New York. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price, Aug 


H. Wisner & Co., Land Agents 


and Surveyors, Fort Dodge, Iowa, devote their 
attention to selecting and entering Land, buying 
and selling Real Estate, paying Taxes, making 
Collections, and all other busi usually 
ed with Land Agency. 
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ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 


there were many elements of the sublime in that 
| contest ; and doubtless such contests often take 
place in the jungle. 

They stood more than six feet high as they thus | 
grappled with each other, elevated on their hind | 
legs ina sort of death struggle; their round 
heads and glaring eyes surmounting the muscu- 
lar pillars of their long bodies beautifully. It was 
wonderful to see how firmly the claws were fixed 
into the neck on both sides. There was no shift- 
ing of position, no further grasping either with 
claw or mouth. It was nowa contest of life or 
death. Both were bleeding freely, and it would 
chiefly depend upon strength as to which should 
be thrown under the other, and thereby probably 
lose his hold. 

These things take long to describe, but they 
occurred very rapidly. There was deep silence 
in the arena and in the gallery, asthe two wild 
beasts thus stood confronting each other on 
their hind legs—deep silence and earnest gazing 
on all sides and from all quarters ; even the very 
breathing was suspended in many as they watch- 
ed the contest. Not for long, however, asI have 
said. Kagra, more skilful or more impetuous 
than his antagonist, overthrew him at length, 
and the two rolled over on the arena; the Terai- 
wallah, on his back beneath, Kagra above. 

“Sbavash, Kagra!’’ uttered the king again, 
well pleased. “ Kagra has the advantage,” mut- 
tered more than one voice in English. 

But the advantage was only momentary. The 
hind claws of Kagra were being plunged into the 


(Continued from page 69.) 


“ The asylum of the world commands it—two 
hundred let it be,’’ replied Rooshun, as he took 
out his tablets anew. 

It was but for an instant, that the two tigers 
stood surveying each other, open-mouthed, after 
Kagra had shaken off the grip of his antagonist. 
With distended jaws, the ample mouths opened to 
their utmost limit, their beautifully-streaked 
skins starting from their forms with excitement, 
their eyes distended as they watched each other, 
the ends of the tails moving once or twice, as if 
with convulsive twitches, they stood. Kagra was 
the first to attack again. This time his opponent 
was too near to try his former stratagem of slip- 
ping to one side. He met him boldly. They 
stood at that moment near the centre of the 
arena ; and, as the sharp claws moved incessantly 
and the huge mouths tried to grasp the neck on 
either side, it was impossible to distingush the 
attack from the defence ; all was so rapid. 

Drawing gradually nearer as they thus fought 
with claws and mouths ferociously, uttering fierce 
snarls as they did so, each seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in griping his antagonist. With their 
mouths buried in each other’s throats, and their 
claws dug deeply into the neck, they rose at 
length to the contest on their hind legs—strain- 
ing and tugging, and wrestling, as it were with 
each other, each with his utmost force and skill. 
It was a spectacle of startling interest, that ; 
and however you may turn away, good madam, 
and exclaim horrible! or savage! believe me 
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belly of his foe, when the Terai-wallah, 
who never let go his hold for a moment 
with his mouth, struck one of his fore 
paws over the face of his antagonist. His 
claws evidently pierced Kagra’s eyes; one 
of them was torn from its socket; and 
uttering a howl of pain or despair, the 
mutilated beast relinquished his grip, and 
would have torn himself from his antago- 
nist. This, however, he was not permitted 
to do. The Terai-wallah clung pertina- 
ciously tohis throat. His teeth were deep- 
ly infixed. He was dragged for a few 
paces over the arena by Kagra, who tried 


, at once, leaping from his prostrate posi- 
Me: tion, the Terai-wallah hurled himself on 
i the top of his assailant. 
The contest was virtually at an end. 
Kagra, now fallen beneath his foe, and 
fast losing blood, was incapable of regain- 
ing the advantage hehad lost. The Terai- 
wallah, thrusting one paw under his lower 
jaw, forced back the head further, until 
he infixed his teeth still more deeply into 
the throat. Kagra did battle ineffectually 
with his claws, tearing the skin of his an- 
tagonist here and there ; but he had lost 
the hold he had obtained with his mouth, 
and was evidently fast sinking under the 
victor’s grasp and bite. 

“« Kagra is beaten,” was uttered in Hin- 
dustani and English in the gallery above. 

“He is,” said the king, as he gave or- 
ders to the servants below to open Kag- 
ra’s cage, and drive off the Terai-wallah. 


Red-hot rods were thrust through the bars of 
the enclosure, and the successful tiger was cru- 
elly burnt before he would relinquish his hold. 
It was the most barbarous part of the exhibition; 
and yet it was the only way to save the life of 
Kagra. At length the Terai-wallah was driven 
off, his jaws dropping blood as he went. Kagra’s 
cage was opened, and he made for it immediately, 
with ail the marks of the conquered about him ; 
he left his track on the arena in blood-stains, 
while his tail hung flaccidly between his legs ; 
yet, though he was flying, he fled stealthily, as it 
were, not vigorous and upright as a horse would 
have fled, but with stealthy, creeping, cat-like 
agility. The red-hot rods were held before the 
Terai-wallah to prevent him from pursuing. He 
still faced toward, and glared after, his beaten 
foe; and ere Kagra had reached his cage, he 
sprang high above the rods to attack the flying 
tiger once more. He fell short of his victim, how- 
ever. Kagra quickened his steps, reached the 
cage, and buried himself in its farthest corner, 
cowering like a whipped cur. 

As for the Terai-wallah, he watched his defeat- 
ed antagonist steadily to the last, never once 
taking his eyes off him; and then, shaking him- 
self two or three times, he licked his paws, rose 
majestically from his crouching posture, and 
walked deliberately toward his own cage, which 
was open to receive him ; his torn shoulders, and 
the large drops of blood which fell from him as 
he walked, proclaiming how dearly he had won 
his victory. 
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